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THE HEAD OF AN OHIO DAIRY HERD 


This splendid Ayrshire bull belongs to Howard Cook of Mahoning county, O. This animal was bred by 
Robert Reeford of Canada. He comes froma very fine line of. stock, including Lord Dudley and Annie 
Rooney. He is registered as Dunraven cf Ste Anne’s No 14278 (7662). He was two years old when this 
picture was taken. Shown at five state fairs in 1903, he secured five first premiums. 
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622 2) 
Whect Prospects Improving. 

The pausit week was highly favorable 
for crop growth and for farm operations 
throughout the central and middle 
valleys. A period of warm weather at 
the close of the week furnished the 
stimulus needed for growth and in gen- 
eral appearance all vegetation is in bet- 
ter condition than at any previous time 
in the season. 

Scattered local returns from a suffi- 
cient number of counties throughout the 
winter wheat belt to be indicative of 
the general situation, show that the 
crop has made from good to moderate 
improvement durins the past month, in 
practically every si:ate except Michigan, 
The month of May as a whole has been 
cooler than normal, a condition which 
has favored good stooling, and as a re- 
sult the stand of the crop is better than 
was thought possible earlier in the year. 

In the Ohio valley the improvement is 
less noticeable, but the general outlook 
is for the smallest rate of yield harvest- 
ed in many years. From Illinois west- 
ward, the situation is more satisfactory 
und the crop condition is now fully up 


to the average for a series of years. 
Moisture conditions are sutisfactory in 
practically all sections of the belt, 
though further rainfall would be wel- 


come in western Kunsus and Nebraska, 
\heat harvest has begun in Texas and 
the earlier fields are heading out as far 


horth as southern Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 
Spring wheat seeding ceased about 


the middle of May, witha Asiderable 
increage in the Red river valley un- 
planted on account of excessive mois- 


ture. Elsewhere in the northwest there 
has been an increase in area, sufficient 
to offset the loss in this district, so that 
the total spring wheat acreage is a lit- 
tle larger than last year. Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for germi- 
nation and early growth and the crop is 
starting with a promise at least as good 
us usual, 


New Wool Clip Selling Freely. 


‘The wool market this season presents 
ui anomalous condition. Atlantic coast 
inaurkets generally display listlessness 
und an easier tendency on old siock, due 
lirgely to the action of mill men in 
holding aloof from the market. In Eng- 
land, however, where Australian wools 
have been selling in heavy quantities 
for the past four months, prices rule 
strong and advices from the sheep 
srowing districts of the United States 
suy the new clip has started selling in 
#u manner quite favorable to wool grow- 
ers. 

Idaho, Wyoming and other north- 
western wools have moved with consid- 
erable freedom. It is claimed that the 
bulk of Idaho wool was contracted for 
before shearing time, bringing slight’y 
in excess of 14 cents per pound. The 
best sales have reached 16 cents in 
the grease. The same scale of prices 
applies to Wyoming wool, although 
some grades showing heavier shrinkage 
worked off as low as 13 cents. Buyeis 
claim that all these wocls cannot be 
landed in Boston on a basis less than 
50 cents per pound scoured. It is said 
that Texas wools are a litle late this 
year, not being ready until about June 
1. Many drouth reports have come 
from New Mexico. In the southwest, 
sales have been noted on the basis of 
14 cents in the grease, equivalent to 
about 47 cents scoured. Flock masters 
are holding out for 15 cents, 

In the middle west, sales are reported 
at 20 to 25 cents. Michigan end Ohio 
farmers have disposed of liveral quan- 
tities on the basis of 22 to 24 cents in 
grease. General advices say Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin and Illinois wools are 
meeting with fair inquiry, the second 
named state reporting sales at 23 to 24 


the 


cents. Kentucky farmers have made 
sules on a basis of 24 to 25 cents. Buy- 


COMMERCIAL 


ers say the Kentucky clip will bo light 
this year. 

Leading wool organs, 
edging that the 
9st are doing their best to 


while acknowl- 
manufacturers in the 
hold prices 
down to last affirm 
there is no nromise of immediate relief 
to the buying element. At the London 
this spring, American 
strong iitors, and it 
foreign dealers 


year’s standard, 


auction sales 


houses were com: 


is Stated by experience: 


that the American inquiry kept the 
market for crossbrecs in a feverish 
state. It is claimed that English mar- 


kets are buoyed up greatly by the tenor 
of reports from Australia. That coun- 
try is now endeavoring to repair the 
heavy inroads made on its sheep supply 
by the long drouth, and although con- 
ditions are now favorable, the damage 
cannot be remedied all at once. The 
following table shows comparative 
prices of wool at Boston for June in the 
past nine ye: 

WOOL PRICES AT THE ATLANTIC, 


irs: 


O fine Ind 14 Mich Tex 12 mo 

uuwasrh unwash { x Wash scoured 
*1904 28 @24 25 @26 26 @27 62@54 
1903.21 @22 22%@23 24 @25 53@55 
1902.19 @20 20144@21 22 @— 50@55 
1901.17144@18 19144@20 20 @20%% 45@47 
1900.19 @20 23 @— 23 @24 63@55 
1899.19 @ 22 @23 22 @23 47@50 
1898.19 @29 22 @23 22 @22% 47@48 
1897.16 @16% 18 @19 18 @18% 38@39 


1896.12 @— 4 @144%4144@15 30@3 


*Late M quotations, 
aii 

New Zecland Meat Scheme Collapses. 

BY OUR VERPOOL CORRESPONDENT. 
The Seddon retail meat  distrib- 
uting scheme has fallen’ through. 
For the last six months import- 
ers of meat in the United King- 
dom have been in a state of doubt 
and urmrest because of the scheme. Mr 
Seddon’s idea was to open shops in 
Isngland for the sale of New Zealand 


muiten, 

The large meat handlers of the U K 
were averse to the plan. Retail dealers 
viewed it with alarm. It would have 
estranged cealers who now handle New 
Zealand mutton, by establishing a com- 
petition. This was pointed out Mr 
Seddon, who went back to New Zealand 
and laid the case before his colleagues. 
The result is in a report just 
sued by the New Zealand expansion of 
commerce committee. The committee 
say that it cannot recommend proposals 


to 


seen is- 


which would seriously interfere with 
existing trade methods, The committee 
recognize that competition of other 
countries is inevitable, and say, not- 


withstanding the increased meat pro- 
duction of her rivals, New Zealand has 
more than held her own in price and 
quantity. 

The decision of the committee has re- 
lieved the minds of large meat import- 
ers and retail dealers in the U K from 
the fear of a new form of competition 
which would have disturbed the meat 
trade greatly, without necessarily in- 
creasing the consumption of New Zea- 
land mutton. 


Se 

The Famcus Scale Manufacturer— 
Everybody has heard the expression 
“Jones he pays the freight.” This was 
originated by Gen Edward F. Jones of 
Binghamton, N Y. Way back in 1865 
he began to manufacture scales and his 
idea of “paying freight’ or telling the 
customer the exact cost of a scale at 
the railroad station, has forced nearly 
all manufacturers to make a delivered 
price on all their products. No one is 
asked to pay for a scale until he sees 
what he gets and knows that there is 
no misrepresentation. For this reason 
the farmers of the country owe Gen 
Jones a large debt. Besides being a 
successful manufacturer, Gen Jones is 
a unique character, He is a veteran of 
the civil war, and popular official, hav- 
ing been lieutenant-governor for six 
years, and at all times a publie spirited 
citizen. Readers of this journal can ob- 
tain a photograph of the general by 
writing to Jones of Binghamton, Bing- 
hamton, N Y. They can also secure a 
price list of the at the same 
time. 


scales 
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FARMERS! 
ATTENTION! 


NO LINIMENT WAS EVER 
MADE THAT EQUALS 


SOS 


> FOR HORSES AND OTHER 
STOCK AND ALL FAMILY USES 


Lt Kis Pain and Kills Germs 

















PAYS $50,000 PER ACRE, 





Get Rich Growing Ginseng 





i LITTLE CAPITAL R°CUIRED. 
/ 4 i 
Ly fz} _ Easy grown on far GAR. 
(fie} Di SCTry OR TOWN lote 
Wo rots tauke @ living fore large 
f Gardens d ¢ #5 
nnd up pay ENORMOUS 
a Oo ~ PROFITS, 2 } es steadily 
ndy . n Pee 
Write for 28-4 FREF #llue. 
Only 25 inches high. Steel Wheels. tret'd book on its histery and 
4 inch Tires. Carries any load two . protits to 
horses can pull. Betts’ 


We furnish any size steel wheels, of 
any width, forany axle. Catalogue free, 
Empire Mig. Co., Box 106C, Quincy, Ill. 


Cinseng Cardens, 
1920 Central Street, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 











CUTTERS 


and SHREDDERS for En- 

silage and Dry Fodder. 

t, Fastest & Rest, 

Latest improvements in 

Carriers. leo Silos, 

Horse-Powers, Engines, etc. 
COBLESKILL, N. ¥. 


Strones 












SEPARATORS AND PO 


for 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. == 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand 2 


— 
Y Ss 
eae a 
and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Sawa; Steel 


and Wood Rollers; Engines, 8 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


ARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain, 
wheat, oats, etc., perfectly. Built for steam 
or horse power. Light running and simple, 
Made in three sizes, 

Write for new 1904 catalog of engines, 
boilers, saw-mills and threshing machinery. 
See our exhibit at St. Louisin the Palace of Agriculture, 























Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height and in any di- 
rection, Kernels of corn ground 
into meal, mixed all through the 
silage. § 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer. 

Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
ested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
cutting dry stalks. Fully guarantec<. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohio. 
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Send for 
Free Catalegue. 






























DEDERICH’S 222s. 


Designed and built by the man who practically created the hay 
shipping industry ofthe world. For every character or requirement 
of work, there is a Dederick Press to mect the demand. In the 


COLUMBIAN 
BOX BALING PRESS 


the disadvantages of the old-fashioned box 
press are removed by the invention of a new 
pressing power. Send for free catalogue with 
full detailed description of baling machinery 
of all kinds. 
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Getting Most Money Out of tne Hay Crop. 


Lk. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 





KNOW a farmer who fills 
25-foot mows with clover 
hay 25 feet deep each sea- 
son. It always keeps in fine 
condition. The bottom of 
this mow, which he was 
teeding to mules and cattle. 
this spring, excited the com- 
ment of feeders in a!l parts 
of the state. His plan was 
to cut earlier than his 
neighbors. He cut in the 
morning just what could be housed safely the 
same evening. In unfavorable weather, the 
curing process was completed ox the barn floors, 
Most of the hauling was done when the hay 
was slightly damp, late in the evening or early 
morning. The hay is mowed in layers a few 
feet deep. It is put alternately first in one 
mow and then in the other. This allows perfect 
curing in the mow. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations is the time of cutting. Oth- 

















erwise, the entire crop may be spoiled. 

Marly cut hay, properly cured, brings the 
top price, While the overripe product is of less 
value. Live stock will even ext, with a reiish, 
weeds that are cut when tender and properly 

ired, Wnen they will not touc.» the same weeds 
when overripe. This illustrat s the importance 


of cutting hay when the plants are tender and 
green. Overripe clover sheds its leaves badly, 
resulting in the product having little feeding 
value as compared with bright, tender clover 
properly cured. I cut clover hay when it is 
in bloom or earlier, if a large crop is to be 
handled. Too many crops are left until the 
blooms are ripe and dry. In this condition it 
is of little value. Mixed nay can be cut when 
clover is fully ripe in order that the timothy 








ee ee 


may be fully headed. Farmers handling mixed 
hay must be careful in this respect. Otherwise, 
there will be considerable overripe hay at the 
round-up. 

Rain, dew or too much sunning are causes 
which tend to spoil hay in the field. During 
ideal hay weather, I cut in the morning and 
stack the same afternoon or evening. If I have 
any left in the field, it is put in shocks and 
stacked the following day. I.ast year I stacked 
all hay the same day it was cut. I used rakes 
and drew from the field by windrows. As 
a result, the expense was less than heretofore. 
As haying comes at a time when we are cul- 
tivating corn, I keep all my teams, except the 
one on the mower, on the corn the first half 
or three-quarters of a day. Late in the after- 
noon or evening, all hands with all the teams 
put up hay. Our shocks are usually about 5 
feet high and 4 feet in diameter, symmetrical 
almost to the top. The top is surmounted by 
a good cap of clean timothy. I have found it 
a good plan to cap clover and mixed hay shocks 
that are to stand for some time with som 
sort of covering. 

To prevent damage at the base of the stack, 
I always make a good, firm foundation of rails 
and logs. Sometimes, if the stack is to remain 
only a short time, I use straw or weeds at least 
a foot deep when pressed down. There is little 
to fear from water soaked stacks if the middle 
is kept well filled and tramped. I find it pays 
to put am extra heavy man on the stack, so as 
to tramp the hay thoroughly. I top my clover 
and mixed hay stacks with timothy and redtop. 
It is economical to build sheds of cheap material 
over the top of hay stacks. Much money would 
be saved to farmers in this section and else- 
where if this were practiced more universally. 
The shed need not be elaborate or very expen- 
sive. Baling with us is now done from the 
Stack, shock or windrow. In my opinion, siack- 


ing is the only right practice, for hay mlust go 
through a sweat and when forced into bales 
before it is thoroughly cured, often it does 
not come out in the best condition. Many of 
the complaints from customers who used baled 
hay are due to bad curing before it is put up. 

Many of the bales when opened reveal only 
the outer surface which is fit for feed. Such 
is not the case with hay properly stacked and 
allowed to go through the sweat before it is 
baled. As this method is harder and more 
costly, the inclination of the average farmer 
is to bale from the shock or windrow. Some 
dealers here buy hay for immediate use, and 
have it baled from the windrow. The bales 
should be as nearly equal in size and weight 
as it is possible to make fhem. Care should 
be taken to cull out all weeds. 


Some Profitable Farm Crops. 


CHARLES B. WING, CUAMPAIGN COUNTY, O 








Our corn is vrown from carefully selected 
seed. We use an edge-drop planter, always 
checking the ground and cultivate about five 
times during the season. About 30 acres of corn 
are cut for the silo. The rest is used for grain. 
Where hills are missing, we replant with large, 
yellow field pumpkins, instead of using corn, as 
is the case on most farms. Sometimes we have 
from 200 to 300 tons of pumpkins, and find 
them a very useful feed where pastures are 
short in the fall, They are fed to all our stock, 
including cattle, hogs and sheep. We consider 
them valuable, but on account of their perish- 
able nature, the time for feeding them is limited 
to about two months. 

The rape is grown for late fall sheep pasture. 
It is sown in the corn at the last cultivation. 
Fed on pumpkins and rape, our Dorset sheep 
get so fat they can barely walk. We are still 
experimenting with soy beans, and so far we 
are well pleased with them. Chemical analysis 


——-———. 4 

















FOURTH CUTTING OF ALFALFA ON A CALIFORNIA RANCH 

n be applied as needed. During the harvest sea- 
It is frequently stacked in the field, as is evidently the 
allowed to thus cure “in the shade.” From these 
d makes splendid palatable feed. The average 
The fourth crop being harvested on the field, shown 


herewith, averaged two tons to the acre. This field is near Modesto, Stanislaus county. 


The irricated fields in California are about ideal for growing alfalfa. The water ca 
son there is no rain and the cron can be secured in the very best of condition. 
case with the hay shown in the illustration, but very often is raked into large piles and 
piles it is drawn to the baler and baled direct. It dries out thoroughly in these bales an 
yield of a good California alfalfa field is aroun’ eieht and ten tons to the acre. 
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shows they contain about 34% protein, 29% 
carbohydrates and 17% fat. While on the other 
hand, linseed meal has about 33% protein, 3544% 
carbohydrates and 7% fat. Furthermore, we 
find the beans are much more digestible than 
oil meal, and relished better by the stock. Our 
lambs never did better than when they were fed 
For pure-bred stock, no other 
not 


on soy beans. 
feed has ever given us better results. It 
only makes them thrifty, but tones up their 
system. Under very unfavorable circumstances 
last year, we produced about 20 bushels soy 
beans per acre, but hope to do better in the 
future. 

About permanent pastures, have learned a 
thing or two. Recently purchased a run-down 
hill field, which we did not care to use for other 
crops, as it had been practically worked to 
death. Gave it a dressing of bone and phos- 
phate and seeded it with barley, orchard grass, 
red clover, white clover and timothy; pastured 
it but little the first year. The second season 
went over the field, giving it two good applica- 
tions of manure, using a spreader. The results 
were marvelous. The third season, farmers 
who had seen the field originally hardly rec- 
ognized it. It produced three times the feed 
that our best bluegrass pastures gave us. I(t 
was the best pasture we ever had. 

We were especialiy pleased with the orchard 
grass and white clover. Orchard grass is a won- 
derful drouth resister, and grows luxuriantly 
under adverse conditions, at the same time 
withstanding any amount of pasturing 
shades the ground so as to hold moisture. White 
clover needs 00 commendation, but we were 
surprised at the vitality of the seed. Nearly 
everyone grew 2nd formed almost a complete 
sod the second year. In the ftture, we will use 
mixed grasses and manure well. All the feed 
raised on our farm is fed there. We find it pays. 

na peaanniiilies 
Picking and Marketing Sour Cherries. 


E. LITTLE, 1OWA,. 


and 





PROF E, 





Orchard fruits of a perishable nature, such 
as sour cherries, require quick handling at the 
time of ripening. A delay of a day may mean 
a serious loss. If a market for the crop has 
been previously found it will greatly facilitate 
the work, and mean much in getting the fruit 
to the consumers in good condition. 

Of the sour cherries some varieties are less 
firm than others, and will not hold up longer 
than one day after picking. Such varieties as 
Early Richmond are soft and should be hur- 
ried to the market as soon as they begin to 
ripen. The English Morello and Wragg will 
hold up two or three days after picking and 
are more suitable for shipping than the light 
juiced sorts. 

In gathering the fruit all the necessary ap- 
pliances should be at hand ready for use. A 
good ladder, of course, is one of the first requi- 
sites, and should be of sufficient length to reach 
most of the branches. It often occurs that a 
great deal of the fruit on the inner branches 
cannot be reached from a ladder, and in this 
case a nimble boy will be found very useful. 
He should be given a four-quart pail with a 
hook attached, and this may be hung to a 
limb and both hands used in gathering the 
fruit if necessary. A basket conveniently 
placed will permit of the pail being emptied 
from time to time without the picker getting 
down from the tree. Thus a half-bushel, per- 
haps, may be gathered from one spot. 

In gathering the fruit, the cherries should be 
plucked by the stem, using the thumb and fore- 
finger for this purpose, and care should be 
taken not to bruise the fruit. All the fruit 


should be gathered early in the morning in or- 
der that it may be delivered during the day, 
and local customers should be urged to can it 
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the same day. The time to pick sour cherries 
is before the fruit has fully colored and still 
very firm. If allowed to fully mature it softens 
and will soon begin to decay. 

The weather is usually very warm at the 
time of picking and on this account it is very 
important that everything should be in readi- 
ness to facilitate the work. If the weather is 
damp and moist, the fruit is apt to be affected 
with the brown rot, which may do a great deal 
of damage in a short period. For this reason 
the grower should be prepared at fruiting time 
to meet any such conditions that may arise. 

Pickers should be engaged and all packages 
to be used in readiness, so that there will be 
no delay. A package that is very neat and 
convenient is the grape basket. Some prefer to 
market in the peck basket. A common market 
basket does not make a neat package, and 
should be used only in case of emergency. 
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Jersey Farmer’s Experience with Corn. 
FRANK WALKER, SUSSEX COUNTY. 








I once found it necessary to plow up a blue 
clay meadow and decided to plant it with corn. 
I broadcasted it with what coarse manure I had, 
but only had sufficient to cover the poorest 
spots. The ground was carefully plowed and 
my corn was thoroughly cultivated, but my 
crop was hardly worth gathering. I tried seed- 
ing in oats the following spring with no better 
result, so I again found it advisable to plant corn 
and broadcasted it as before, but my 
I decided to give it one 


upon it, 
corn Was very 
more trial. 

I had an old hog pen that needed new floors. 
Upon tearing away the old ones, I obtained 
nine two-horse loads of fine manure. As my 
corn was sprouting, I drove in the field where 
I had previously broadcasted what coarse ma- 
nure I had. Driving astride of one row, we 
took seven rows. 

One did the driving and reached the corn 
nearest the wagon, the other two men going 
either side and behind. A small shovel of ma- 
nure was put upon each hill as far as it would 
go. I never saw corn grow faster, and every 
hill where the manure had been put on the 
top could be distinguished as far as you could 
see the corn. When we cut and husked it, that 
which had the manure broadcasted was only 
scrub corn and little of it; but where the hog 
manure was, a first-class crop was gathered. 

A neighbor who had traveled considerable 
said this was the finest corn he had seen. I 
have since decided that this is the proper way 
to grow corn in a small way. Go through it the 
last time with a cultivator or fine-tooth harrow 
Good results usually follow. 


—_ 


poor, 


and sow clover. 





Injury to Corn Fields by Crows. 


E. C. DISSOSWAY, KINGS COUNTY, N Y¥. 





The methods of preventing crows from injur- 
ing corn, given by Prof M. B. Waite in the 
American Agriculturist recently, was interest- 
ing. I have used paris green very successfully 
in keeping crows from destroying my seed corn 
when planted. My plan is as follows: I thor- 
oughly coat my seed with hot coal tar. Ordi- 
narily pine tar will answer, if the other is not 
available. While the tar is hot, I dust paris 
green over it. I then dust the seed thoroughly 
with dry ashes or loam as an absorbent. 

I use plenty of tar and make sure that each 
grain is from one-ha'f to two-thirds covered be- 
fore putting in the paris green. The tar usually 
spreads over the entire grain. In drilling the 
seed in, see that absorbent enough is used so 
that the grain will not stick together. There 
is no danger of the poison injuring the seed. 
Corn treated in this way can be planted at the 





extreme end of the farm, even adjoining a for- 
est, and crows will not destroy it. 

In 1902 I gave up farming on account of the 
difficulty of getting reliable help at reasonable 
wages. I formerly shipped to the New York 
markets from 30,000 to 50,000 ears of sweet corn 
each season. I think my method safer than 
the one given by Prof Waite, as all the poison 
is covered, and there is not so much danger 
that beneficial birds will get it and be injured. 
In heating the tar, be careful not to set it on 
fire. The ashes or loam should be very dry. 
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Progress of Cranberry Culture. 








Much progress has been made in recent years 
in cranberry culture. The system of trunk 
flood gate is far better than the open flood 
gate according to the report of the last Ameri- 
can cranberry growers’ association. This with 
reference to economy, efficiency, simplicity and 
durability, and cranberry growers who have 
not adopted the system will do well to fall 
in line. The question of insect pests is no 
longer a serious consideration. Experience has 
shown the best way of protecting vine and 
berry is to keep the surroundings of the 
meadow well trimmed down and burned over as 
the occasion may require, and to flood judi- 
ciously at prope: seasons, 

The problem of cranberry scald is still un- 
solved. The investigation of this subject of 
late has led cranberry growers to realize the 
importance of avoiding locations where scald 
is prevalent, and also the necessity of propa- 
gating varieties most immune to the scourge. 

Extensive experiments indicate that with 
thorough application of properly prepared bor- 
deaux, a large percentage of loss from scale 
may be prevented. It is believed safe to apply 
bordeaux in the proportion of six 
copper sulphate, six pounds lime, and 50 gal- 
lons. water. This should be prepared 
from good copper sulphate and 
lime. No substitute should be accepted for 
the fresh lime; neither should any prepared 
mixture of copper and lime be used, as these 
invariably give unsatisfactory results. 

At least six applications should be made dur- 
ing the season. The first some 
June 1 and 15, and the last not earlier than 
August 15, the other applications at as nearly 
equal intervals as possible between these two 
dates. In spraying, the 
oughly with the mixture, sprayirg very slow- 
ly, or else going over the same plot twice in 
succession. , 

The old method of picking cranberries with 
the fingers will soon be a thing of the past, so 
far as the commercial product is concerned. 
The method of using the scoop is gaining in 
favor rapidly, not so much from choice as from 
necessity. There are now many more cran- 
berries grown than formerly. Pickers are hard in 
to obtain, and many of them having become 
so independent and exacting, growers find it 
difficult to get their berries picked with satis- 
faction. 

It is an open question whether it is best for 
growers to set up their own barrels. In the 
case of large growers they might engage in this 
work alone. In the case of smaller growers 
two or more might co-operate. This method 
would insure a supply of barrels when needed, 
save the freight on empty barrels, and might 
possibly lessen the expense on the first cost of 
the barrel. It is also probable a better article 
would be producea. 

a ee 

Whey should never be allowed to gather in 
small pools on the curd. The curd should be 
stirred, if there is a tendency toward an ac- 
cumulation of whey. 


pounds 


fresh 


fresh slaked 


time between 


cover foliage thor- 








Raising Onion Sets. 


Growing onions on a commercial scale is a 
leading industry in many sections of the mar- 
ket garden region around Chicago. In the 
Riverdale region, one of the largest growers is 
Cc. J. Hess, assisted by his sons. He plants 
about 80 acres to this crop. Besides onion sets 
he is a large grower of asparagus, shipping it 
by the carload, cabbage, cucumbers under glass 
and egg plants on a somewhat limited scale. 
He also grows potatoes. The growing of onion 
sets is exceedingly interesting. The ground is 
prepared carefully in the spring, as soon as it 
can be worked. It is thoroughly pulverized and 
the seedbed fined, so that there are no clods 
of any character. The seed is sowed with the 
ordinary garden drill in rows of about 18 inches 
apart. The amount of seed per acre varies, 
but Mr Hess uses trom 80 to 100 pounds. 

After seeding, of course, it is a big task to 
keep the onions free from weeds. It is proba- 
bly on this account that such thorough prep- 
aration is needed before the seed is put in. A 
garden wheel hoe is used to clean out the 
spaces between the rows, but a large amount 
of hand weeding is also necessary, as the onion 
plants are very close together and the tops, 
early in the life of the plant, quite small and 
bulky. Boys and girls from the neighboring 
towns are employed and, as a rule, the onions 
are kept quite free from weeds. Last year, 
because of the very wet, backward season, 


MARKET 


seedsman. The other plan is to pile the crates 
up in the field until the harvest season is over, 
then when the last onion set has been pulled, 
the process of milling is begun. The sets still 
quite green are run through the fanning mill, 






GARDENING 


Surplus Water on the Farm. 


B. D. BIGGS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD. 


A great deal of trouble on many farms can 
be prevented by having proper outlets for the 





cleaned and sort- 
ed. They are 
then placed in 
crates and these 
crates are stacked 
in large storage 
houses, where 
they remain until 
the demand of the 
trade _ requires 
that they be 
shipped out. 

The only differ- 
ence in the two 
methods is that 
in one case the 
sets are secured 
in the open field 
and in the other 
in the shed, 

As a rule these 
large growers sell 
their sets to seed 
houses in different parts of the country. Mr 
Hess's goes principally to Texas and Okiahoma. 
Other growers ship to Colorado, Kansas, Mon- 
tana and Nebraska, while still others ship east, 
supplying some of the seed dealers in the middle 
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weeds got ahead in some places. Red onion 
seed is used where sets are to be sent to the 
west and south, as growers in those sections 
seem to prefer the red onions. If the sets are 
to be shipped to seedsmen in the east, white 
seed is used, 

The crop is ready for pulling when the stem 
next the pulp has wilted slightly. The young 
onions will be about the size of a large hnazel- 
nut. Sometimes they are a little larger and 
quite frequently a great deal smaller. They 
should be sufficiently mature, so that when 
they are larger they will shrink quite a little. 
The onions are pulled by hand, men, women 
and children being used for this purpose. As 
a rule 6 cents per bushel is paid for pulling 
the onions, twisting the tops and delivering 
them to the screener. Some gardeners pay as 
high as 8 cents, depending upom the char- 
acter of the bed from which they are pulled, 
the size of the sets, etc. 

After the sets are pulled and the tops twisted 
off, they are screened to get rid of the dirt 
and coarser rubbish. Then they are placed in 
crates 3x3% or 4 feet and 4 inches deep, stacked 
up in the fields and covered to keep the rains 
off. In many cases the sets are allowed to 
remain in the field for two or three months, 
until they are thoroughly dried out. Then they 
are taken to the fanning mill, where they are 
cleaned and sorted, those too large and those 
too small being screened out. They are then 
put in sacks or bags and sent direct to the 
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| PILES OF ONION SET CRATES WITH GABLE ROOFS 


and Atlantic states. This branch of market 
gardening is a profitable one, taking ove seascn 
with another, but requires the most careful 
management. Only trained market gardeners 
damiliar with the soil and climate of their local- 
ity should attempt it. With rich land, good 
drainage and favorable weather there is not 


ONION SET CRATE WITH FLAT ROOF 
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surplus water rather than have it stand in 
pools. There are many object lessons through- 
out the country where stagnant ponds or lakes 
have been properly drained by open ditches or 
surface drainage. These useless areas have be- 
come very profitable in the production of crops 
with extra tile or underdraining. Many times 
water is considered the principal cause of poor 
crops on low land, but the real difficulty many 
times is found in the lack of fertility and prop- 
er management of such lands. A great deal 
of water is required to produce almost any 
kind of crop. 

For over 50 years I have been farming more 
or less and during that time have changed my 
ideas considerably regarding drainage. If un- 
derdrainage is so helpful to open up the soil 
and hardpan, why not break up the hardpan 
itself? If I had to repeat many of my expe- 
riences of the farm, I would try to make the 
soil a reservoir for water and fertility and keep 
up the suppiy to meet ithe demand for growing 
crops. But little attention is given to this side 
of the subject by the average farmer. The 
great cry is how we can get rid of the surplus 
water, but we rarely hear the farmer ask how 
he can conserve it to utilize later when his 





PULLING ONION SETS 


much trouble. If, however, the early part of 
the season is cold and wet, the young onion 
plants from seed are difficult to manage. They 
are very small and rather delicate. Weeds soon 
get ahead unless the ground can be worked. 





ON MR HESS’S FARM 


crop most needs it. This is the most impor- 
tant item in the grewing of cultivated crops, 
Few realize the great amount of water requi ‘ed 
by plants, and therefore are not careful enon:zh 
concerning its proper conservation. 
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The cut shows them—catalog I- 100 tells 
all about them, Notice the low supply 
can, bottom feed, wholly enclosed gears, 
absence of oil cups or holes. No other 
separator has these advantages. 


The Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicage, Ill, West Chester, Pa. 





Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
M E cent more milk if protected 


from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and allinsects; protects horses as well 
as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
30 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
peus in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send $1 (special 
price) for l-gal can aud Sprayer complete by express, 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 








KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, more and 
Seas butter, larger protits, be- 


_ Separates Clean. 





times the separatin: 
power of other makes. Does 
not m water with milk. 


KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CQ, 
Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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BASTURE AND WHILE MILK- 
“WILE GIVE 20 PER CENT. 


if TUBERCULOSIS CHOLERA.AC ATION, 
DISTEMDER OF ALL dg WE WILL SEND A SPRAYER AND 
ENOUGH FLY AND SP KILLER TO PROTECT 150 COWS AUP MGRSES AGENTS WANTED. 


D.B.SMITH & 00., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A 








New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address, 
Prof. JAMES LAW, I°. K.C. V.S., Director. 





LIVE STOCK 
Cooling Milk on the Farm. 


MRS A. C. M’PHERSON, ATHENS CO, O. 





If the shallow, or open system, as it 
is called, is used, strain the milk as 
soon as it is drawn, first through a 
wire strainer and then through a thin 
cloth or muslin. The amount of sedi- 
ment that adheres to the cloth will bea 
surprise, unless the milkers have been 
unusually careful. Milk should not be 
covered for at least half an hour in 
summer and ten minutes in winter, thus 
allowing all animal heat to escape. If 
the habit has been to cover the vessels 
immediately after the milk is strained, 
where wooden covers are used, unless 
they are cleaned daily, they become 
dark and discolored by absorption of 
vapors, and an unpleasant smell or odor 
is imparted to the milk and cream. 

The temperature at which milk is 
kept should be as uniform as possible. 
A stone dairy house is better than any 
other. Milk should be kept at as low a 
temperature as is possible during warm 
weather. If ice cannot be had, then 
the vessels should be immersed, to at 
least half their depth, in cold water, 
which should be changed twice a day, 
or oftener if the weather is excessively 
hot. 

A long wooden box or trench of stone 
or cement is best adapted for this pur- 
pose, where one does not possess @ 
creamer. The water is drawn off 
through an orifice at one end of the box. 
If the water can be led into it by a pipe 
from a spring, and a constant current 
kept up, an ideal creamer will be the 
result. Trenches should be cleansed oc- 
casionally with washing soda or lye, 
and afterward scalded. Milk should be 
skimmed when the first sign of acidity 
is detected, and not left until thick or 
clabbered. 

or 


Rape as Sheep Feed. | 


1r0 Cc. REYNOLDS, 





tape unquestionably has no equal as 
a supplementary or catch crop to help 
out on pasture during the less favorable 
period of the pasturing season, 
Throughout the middle west the larger 
pertion of the soil is well adapted to 
rope production and it should be more 
extensively crown upon farms where 
sheep and hogs are raised. ape is a 
very vigorous grower and under ordi- 
nery conditions will produce abundant 
feed after seven weeks’ growth. 

The time to sow rape will entirely 
depend upon the season and time need- 
ed for pasturing. So far as natural con- 
ditions are concerned rape can be sown 
as early as the soil is ready for grains. 
When soil is in condition in the spring 
fcr oats, rape can be sown with safety. 
I have several times sown rape a week 
previous to oat seeding with satisfac- 
tory results. Generally it is not pru- 
dent to sow rape till all danger of freez- 
ing is over and the scril in good condi- 
tion to push the plants along. If rape 
is needed for early nasturing, the soon- 
er the seed is gotten into the soil after 
it is in condition the better. Rape is a 
very rapid grower and _ particularly 
when conditions are favorable in the 
spring. In caleulatin~ on rape for pas- 
turing, one must look ahead a few 
weeks and see just when he is going 
to need extra pasture. It is quite safe 
to figure on rape being ready for feed- 
ing in seven or eight weeks after sow- 
ing. During the latter part of the sea- 
son rape does not make quite as rapid 
growth as during the fore part; there- 
fore, as the season moves along, be sure 
to allow plenty of time, for if the plant 
does not have sufficient time to grow, it 
will be unable to withstand constant 
cropping. 

SELECTING RAPF FIELDS. 

In choosing ground for rape intended 
for the flock, select it as near the reg- 
ular pasturing field as possible. Sow 
rape in patches here and there if con- 
venient, so the flock can be allowed to 
run off and on the rape and old pas- 
ture. In selecting my rape ground I 


AND DAIRY 


try to get it as near the regular pasture 
as possible, so that by putting a mov- 
able fence around the rape patch I can 
pasture it conveniently. Frequently I 
find it advisable to pasture only part of 
the rape field and in this way am able, 
by partitioning the field, to give part a 
chance to recuperate while the flock is 
feeding upon the remaining portion. 
Then again along toward fall, when 
time to wean the lambs, by partitioning 
the field the lambs and ewes can be 
kept separate. 

Soil best adapted to rape production 
is an easy working clay loam rich in 
vegetable matter. Rape is a great lover 
of rich soil and like other crops must 
be sown upon such or will not make 
the greatest growth. Poor land should 
be heavily manured the fall previous to 
sowing and deeply plowed. I have found 
it a poor plan to sow rape upon the 
drained land. Rape is a very deep 
rooter and will soon fill up tile drain- 
age with its small fibrous roots. 

The first year I grew rape it was sown 
vpon soil having very shallow tile 
drainage. The following spring I found 
it necessary to relay the tile. Rape is 
a very succulent feed and must be used 
cautiously at first. Sheep should never 
be turned upon it while wet with dew 
or after a rain. While the flock is pas- 
turing upon rape I always feed clover 
hay in the rack at the barn to counter- 
act the loosening effect it has upon the 
system. 


—— 





Cowpeas vs Soy Beans. 


W. B. HALL, OHIO. 





Cowpeas, I find, grow and do well in 
this latitude, 42 degrees, if planted 
about June 1. They make a luxuriant 
growth and excellent feed either green 
or dry. They have one enemy which 
proves fatal to the crop when raised 
for seed, and that is the bean weevil. 
The cowpea needs such a long season 
for its growth and maturity that grow- 
ers cannot so easily escape the ravages 
of this pest as with the common field 
beans. These I plant after July 1 and 
usually get a crop free from injury. But 
even the earlier varieties of cowpeas 
will hardly mature when planted at 
that date. This necessitates buying 
seed from a locality where the insect 
is not troublesome. 

My experiments with soy beans have 
led me to prefer them to cowpeas. 
While they may not be as rank or lux- 
urious in growth as the latter, they 
so far have been comparatively free 
from insect injury. Rabbits and wood- 
chucks are very fond of the young 
plants and unless kept in check will 
trim them to the ground. I have a let- 
ter from a man in Michigan, over 200 
miles farther north, and he says the 
soy bean grows nicely in that latitude. 
I find no difficulty in maturing seed 
here, and for that reason I shall con- 
tinue to use them in place of cowpeas. 
I also contemplate ‘supplanting the 
Canada pea with the soy bean. 

When feed stuff is high it makes us 
think out some substitute home grown 
product. "We can easily and cheaply 
produce those feeds containing a large 
percentage of carbohydrates or fat- 
forming foods. The problem of supply- 
ing the various dcmestic animals with 
the right proportion of nitrogenous 
foods in the most economical manner, 
however, becomes a serious matter to 
most farmers, and calls for deep 
thought. 

In selecting cowpeas or soy beans for 
planting, it will be wise to study your 
soil and climate. In the north it will be 
necessary to select the early or medium 
early varieties if you wish to mature 
theseed. But if for forage, hay or soiling, 
the later varieties will give a heavier 
growth of vines and consequently more 
weight to the acre. I have had the best 
success with early varieties, all things 
considered, for the reason that what I 
lost in yield of hay was more than made 
up by the higher feeding value of the 
bean. The soy will stand more wet, 
cold weather than the cowpea, 


going into Canada. 


Pumpkins as a Dairy Feed. 


PROF A. M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STA, 





Kindly give me your opinion on the 
pumpkin as cattle feed, including its 
relation to increase or milk and gutter 
fat. Does the pumpkin replenish or de- 
plete the fertilization of soil? Some 
farmers in this vicin_.y grow them With 
corn for early winter feed. How do 
they compare with carrots or other 
roots, and how can they best be fed, 
and what other rations should be given 
them? How much per feed to cows in 
full flow of milk and how often?—[A 
West Virginia Farmer. 

Very few if any experiments have 
been made to determine the value of 
pumpkins as food for the dairy cow, 
They are generally regarded as excel- 
lent for this purpose, however, and as 
pumpkins thrive so well in corn fields, 
there is every reason to commend the 
Fractice of planting them in the corn 
rows so as to have a good lot of them 
to feed during the early autumn. When 
a boy on my father’s farm, pumpkins 
were grown largely, not only in the 
corn rows, but on especially prepared 
pieces of ground, and were fed for sey- 
eral weeks to cows during the fall. It 
Was generally believed that the butter 
obtained while the pumpkins were be- 
ing fed was of superior quality and 
color. 

I remember distinctly that 
were made to have a plentiful supply 
of pumpkins for feeding to the cows 
when the butter was being manufac- 
tured for exhibition at county fairs, It 
was also believed that the pumpkin in- 
creased the flow of milk. This might 
have been due to the fact that the pas- 
tures were often short in the fall, 
though in my opinion it is an excellent 
food for the dairy cow. The ordinary 
yellow variety of pumpkin yields from 
nine to 12 tons per acre when planted 
on open ground. As they are very easy 
to grow, there is no reason why a patch 
cannot be utilized on every dairy farm 
for several weeks in the fall to the best 
advantage, 

Some have thought the seeds of the 
pumpkins injured the cow, having an 
unfavorable action on the kidneys. The 
writer has never observed anything of 
this character, though he has seen them 
fed to cows year after year. 
ple go to the trouble of taking the seeds 
out and throwing them away, but this 
hardly seems necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. The common pumpkin con- 
tains as much digestible protein as su- 
gar beets or mangels; it also contains 
more fat and about the same amount of 
carbohydrates. A ton of pumpkins 
would take from. the soil about 22 
pounds nitrogen, 3.2 pounds phosphoric 
acid and 1.8 pounds potash. They thus 
do not make a heavy draft on the fer- 
tilizing constituents of the soil. 

As it compares favorably in digesti- 
bility with other root crops, it is un- 
doubtedly practically equal in feeding 
value to them and no one need hesitate 
to grow the crop with the idea in mind 
that it makes a heavy draft on soil fer- 
tility. Pumpkins may be fed appropri- 
ately about as roots would be fed to the 
cow; that is, from 20 to 40 pounds per 
day, depending on the nature of the 
roughness fed and the amount of grain 
used. If the cattie were on pzxstures, 
this would also have a determining in- 
fluence. Pumpkins may be run through 
an ordinary root pulper or sliced with a 
spade and thrown into the troughs at 
milking time. They may also be thrown 
over the pasture field fence and cut up 
with the spade. 
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Heavy Berry Shipments—The South 
Atlantic states are enjoying a good 
strawberry trade this spring. The sup- 
ply from the more southerly districts 
is now exhausted. On one day, the 
fore part of this month, a single Florida 
railroad shipped 141 cars and 2727 crates 
of berries to northern markets, some 
Thirty-five large 
cities received these berries, New York 
alone getting 26 cars. Prices at At- 
lantic seaboard markets ranged from 
10@18 cents per quart. 
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Raising Chicks in Brooders. 


W. B. SOUTHWORTH. 
Conditions, also b.ooders, vary con- 
Ricl iy some ime therefore, in or- 
dev to get the best results it is neces- 
Porn » mix plenty of common sense 


th the methods used by another and 


modify them to suit your own condi- 
tions Poultry writers constantly ad- 
vise that strict attention be given to 
keeping the breeding stock in healthy 
eondition, by giving them proper food 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise, in 
ord that the chicks may be strong 
a igorous. Experience has taught 

by strict attention to this mat- 
ter battle is half won. Many con- 
demn the best incubators and brood- 
ers for their poor results, whereas if 
the trouble was traced out it would in 
ma instances be found in the care 

tention given to the breeding 
ge 


THE LOCATION OF BROODERS. 


Tf tending to use brooders before 
M 1, put them under cover in a well 
Vchted building or shed, where there 
will be plenty of sunshine and fresh 
i { tried running brooders out of 
‘ = in March and April, and after do- 
j he work through several heavy 
S * rains, became convinced that 

+ brooders out of doors without 

otection from the weather was 

o read about than to practice. 

1 the floor of brooder with sand 

inch deep, or sometimes use 

ted coal ashes instead of sand, 

but prefer the sand because it is not so 

q On top of the sand or ashes, 

bout 14 inch of hay chaff. 

Next it on the hover and place the 
t ometer where it belongs. 

It is important that the brooders 
should be thoroughly warmed before 
the chicks are put in, therefore in cold 
weather T light the lamps about 12 
hours before the hatch is due and get 
the temperature steady at about 95 de- 
grees After the chicks in the incu- 
bator are thoroughly dry, generally 
from 24 to 36 hours after all are 
h d, put them into a_ covered 
warmed basket, and carry them to the 
brood quickly as possible. It is im- 
portant not to chill them in any way. 
T put sbout 50 chicks into a brooder 3 
feet syuare, You can put in more, and 
I have done so, but it does not pay, for 
it tukes a great deal more care to bring 


them along successfully. 

Aft the chicks have all been put 
in the brooders, I give them their first 
feed hich is made as follows: Two- 
third heat bran, one-third corn meal 

nds good handful of chick grit to 
every quart of this mixture. Mix the 
bran, meal and grit together thorough- 
ly and then moisten the mixture with 
milk, so that it crumbles in your hand 
and seems about like damp sawdust, 
Avoid making it sloppy or pasty. I put 


two shallow tins about 7x10 inches in 
each brooder and cover the bottoms of 
them ith chick grit. On top of the 
&rit sprinkle the feed, so that it is all 

Or 1. Put a drinking fountain full 
of tter in the corner of each brooder. 
The chicks are now left to themselves 
and does not take them long to une 


cerstand their artificial mother. 
KEEP THE CHICKS WARM, 


' first week I keep them in the 


brooders, taking care that they have 
Plenty of fresh feed so they can eat 
Whenever hungry, also keeping fresh 
Water hefore them. Keep the temper- 
nature bout 100 degrees, not over, when 
the chicks are under the hover. When 
they ave not under it, the thermometer 
will register about 95 degrees. I find 
it best to keep up plenty of heat. If 


there is not enough heat, 
the chicks crowding, and the result is 
deni! chicks. While they are in the 
brooders, care is taken to let them have 
This is done by 


vou will find 


Plenty of fresh air. 





leaving the covers up and taking out 
the hovers a few minutes several times 
each day. During these times I scatter 
a little very finely cracked wheat, corn 
and hulled oats alternately in the hay 
chaff, and they get a lot of fun and 
exercise in scratching it out. After 
four days old they are given one feed 
each day of finely ground beef scraps, 
also a liberal feed of finely cut steamed 


clover, Squeeze the clover in your hands 
before feeding it so as to get all the 
water out. 


When about a week old I make a pen 
2 feet long and same width as brooder, 
allowing them to run into it at will. 
The floor of pen is sand and covered 
with hay chaff, and the grain is now 
scattered here instead of in the brooder, 
In three or four days the pen is ex- 
tended to about 12 feet long and is then 
large enough for them until they no 
longer need a brooder. 
KEDUCK THK TEMPERATURE GRADUALLY. 

The brooder temperature is run a lit- 
tle lower after the first two weeks. I 
do not do this by running a certain 


POULTRY AND BEES 


Bee Stings and Remedies. 
HARRY LATHROP, 

The fear of the stings prevents scores 
of people from attempting to do any- 
thing at beekeeping. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the danger is only im- 
aginary and this nervous dread could 
be overcome by a little exercise of will 
power. People who get a genuine case 
of bee fever will usually wade right in 
and bear the pain of the stings, be- 
cause they are interesied in the work 
and determined not to be turned aside 
by such a — thing as a bee sting. 

The tendency to swell, which is expe- 
rienced by most people when they first 
begin working with bees, soon gradual- 
ly subsides, and while the operator 
never becomes immune to the pain of 
the sting he does to the other effects. 
In the case of such there is no need of 





using any remedy; just work on when | 


you are stung and soon the pain will 
cease and you will forget all about it. 

I believe in avoiding stings as much 
as possible by careful working, and by 

















PRIZE WINNING DARK BRAHMA HEN 


A very good idea of the beautiful lacing of the feathers of the 
The female shows the markings much better 
Each feather is laced With several stripes of dark and lighter 
The bird shown here, 


ma is given in the above picture. 
than the male. 


shades alternating. 


Dark Brah- 


owned by William RBoderich of Du- 


page county, Ill, won first prize at the 1904 Chicago poultry show. 


temperature regardless of other condi- 
tions, but try to keep them comfortable 
at all times, and gradually, as they be- 
come well feathered, get them accus- 
tomed to having no heat. When they 
ire well feathered and no longer need 
ortificial heat, they are transferred to 
other houses, or coops, and allowed all 
the range possible. The cracked grains 
are dropped and whole grains of same 
kinds substituted as soon as they are 
old*enough to eat them, with the excep- 
tion of corn, which I always feed 
cracked. When they have a fair range 
t keep cracked corn and beef scraps in 
boxes where they can help themselves, 
and feed the wheat or hulled oats as 
sort of a treat. If not on a grass range, 
feed plenty of green food, either cut 
clover, lawn clippings or any green 
food obtainable. Keep everything clean 
at all times. Do not neglect this. 





Mammoth Yellow Flint Corn is the 
best variety grown in this section. It 
matures early and yields well. Have 
seen ripened ears 18 inches long.—[H. 
G. Graham, Allegany County, N Y¥, 


- large crops of honey, 


propagating a docile race of bees. Pure 
Italian stock is gentle and the bees are 
g00d workers. The cross between Ital- 
ian and the common black bee, while 
often the very best for production of 
is the most Vin- 
dictive of any race except the Cyprian, 
There are people who cannot risk to 
work among bees at all. A single 
sting is a very serious matter and often 
it requires the best efforts of a medical 
attendant to save the life of the suf- 
ferer from this apparently insignificant 
cause. The effect of the sting seems 
to be very similar to what a rattlesnake 
bite is reputed to be. In some cases 
the skin of the patient breaks out all 
over in blotches like hives. All mucus 
membranes become acutely inflamed 
and vomiting and purging ensues, The 
internal remedies are alcoholic stimu- 
lants, or a weak solution of ammonia 
taken in small doses as long as the 
poison is felt. 
Ea 
Whitewash—aA pint of kerosene in a 
gallon of whitewash makes a good lice 
killer, 











*BE GOOD”’ 
TO YOUR HORSES 


USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM, 





Reco nized as th R 
gnized as the, eraeare 


Axle nited States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truckmen of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving 0 th 
time and money is made, one greasing} 
two weeks or longer. 


Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 
It saves your horse labor and you too, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 
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THE lof BEE CULTURE. 


=e my “Ke clopedia on bees. 466 pages and 406 iilus- 
very phase of the subject fully treated 
EB bye porta Urice 1.20, Circulars end. aay 
copy of our semi-monthly magazine, eantngs 
C in Bee Culture, free if you mention this paper, 


THE A. {. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 
CGGERATIAS of ve BEERY BIT 
ven a Lady can hold an ugly horse 


Cures kickers, shyerg, runaways et 


FOUR bits inone. TEN days TRIAL 
PROF. uv. FP. BEERY, Pleasant ‘ain Ome 


ue National) 


Cream Separator 


Meets Every Demand 
BECAUSE 

It skims toa trace. 

It has fine mechanism. 

It produccs uniform cream, 
It is casy to wash (Bowl Parts). 
It will produce more butter 
from a specific quantity of milk, 
Itis casy to turn. 

Send for booklet No. gg Write to-day. 


NATIONAL BABY y gene co. 


General ae... ~~ t Hastings Indus- 
trial Co., 79 Dearborn St., Chicage, Lil, 


ee et Wanted in 












































SAVE | 
S,Save 
in the best feedin 
are all round. © corners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silege. We make 
them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
every requirement. Nothing so good. 
othing so geass, We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catelog free. 











yourself what horse doctors 
»rices for trying to do. Cure 
oll Evil in 1 to 8) days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonde ranteed to cure any case— 

money back if it “f ils, No guitine--ae ar. 
ne oie nore sound and pmocs has ree 

Book tells all about it—a good book 

horse owner to have. W ‘rite tor it. _ 

FLEMING panes. Chemiete, 

221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, IL 


aa a tie 
Fistula or 


































Ten Days Trial FREE 


$34 —~ 4 x m0 08 THE FA for $8. 


Hatt ai ha tot Tool 
revo! Tot > mm = 


sai ai aan a 
on lays free ere LAL. eposit_ or “ 
vance payment. Ifit suits send aT ny 


istomtehe. ‘At CENT setae 
BROS... iat Onie Aven, Worth sail 


one. f Tyme pa ic 
inder, Polisher for custy 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS 











YOU’LL REAP 


the best results when it comes to the 
your farm buildings, if you use 


JREX Flinthote RNoofini 
E inthote Roofing 
TRACE v 4 p ‘ 
Because it’s easily and quickly laid at a reasonable price and 
with a minimum of labor, 
Because it outwears and outclasses all other roofings. 
Because it’s the ideal roofing for the complete protection of 
your stock, keeping them warm and dry in Winter, cool and 
comfortable in Summer. 
Because it resists fire, and is waterproof. And 
Because it combines more 
roofing pe market. 
cement sufficient for laying, y 
eeriace aying. Every farm owner 8 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St., Boston, Mass. 


question of roofing 


MARK 


desirable features than any other 
Each roll contains nails, caps and 

hould send 
Itis free, 
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Agricultural Drain Tile 
nm BEST that Jor 
= = quipment and superior clay will roduen,. Tite dhelasd tent 
: ne ear “> —— weeket ood most prom 
Shimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tileand Supply Mortar Col 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what you wante 70 Third Ave. 


made by JOHN He J % 
ALBANY + Ne Vis -arethe Sone 


uctive, Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
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tween posts, 
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necticut, Illinois and California, 


ck Supreme: 


Thereare reasons why the large poultry plants 
all buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing. 
don’t have to cut it to fit uneven ground—its}# 
stretching does that. Its fine meshing at bot-[: 
tom holds thesm-:1! chicks. It doesn’t sag be- 
Above allit’sthe 


ia Poultry Fencing That's Strong 


All horizontal lines are cables—made of the best quality galvanized 
steelwire. The one poultry fence that’s erect when cthers are tumble 
Extra heavy fences for lawns and farms, 





You 








2 Factories in Cone 
Quick shipment a specialty from 


factory nearest you. Write today for free catalogue of all fencing. 


CASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Conn. 








FROST, 


BEST. 
CHEAPEST 


must be had in any fence to last a lifetime. It is found in 
the Frost. Is it in the flimsy woven wire fabric? If you 


don't know, ask your neighbor. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











STRONGES? 


strong, ch 
fight. gona 7 the me ogg A odheiny ng 
arran' ‘atalog Free, 

ee OILED SPRING FENCE 00." 
HoX 1Q Winchester, Indiana, U. B, A, 


Agricultural and hg Special 
for farmers. Burn any kind fuel, 
fr Easy to handle, little cost to run, 
h ssizes,6to12h.p. Ask for free 
Farm Engine Circular. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 





FENCE 


















opae working all the frat 
into a salable edaet _ 
in 
tasianetatt Ka beott. ‘The vests 
produced by 8 
ULI CIDER 
HYDRA PRESS. 
i dand 
Beaten rer ealaboges tetera 700 OR 
" BYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. co, 
Main Si. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


BALE 









15 TONS 
A DAY 


valuable pointers about Press construc 


rated and lc astex- 


tio Our 37 years 
and Victor Presses most durable, easi y 
“-RTEL CO., Quincy, I. 


pensive. Send postal for book. GEO 
DRILLING 


WELL mecsines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 

















YOU PLAY SAFE 


when you buy Advance Fence 
because we sell it on 


30 Days Free Trial 


If at the end of that time you are not satisfied, 
return it to us at our expense and get your 
money back. We take all the risk. 


ADVANC 





We Sell Direct to Farmers at 


Wholesale Prices 
thus saving you the dealer’s profit. Advance 
Fence is constructed on the right principle. 
All wires continuous. No ends of wire to become 
unfastened. Our Free Fence Book tells all about it. 
Write tod for Book and 
Wholesale vered prices. 


Advance Fence Co., ora sizcee, Peoria, Ill. 


EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Cure wabbles and makeold buggies run like 
mew. Quick sellers, very profitable, Agents 
wanted. Also hub covers or sand boxes. 


Address Hardware Specialty Co.,Box 45, Pontiac, Michigan, 


The Hoover Potato 
setuaecaanean gue Digg 








toes, The only ma- er 


chine that sepa- 
rates the potatocs 
from the vines 

Prices within the J 








FREE, 


THE HOOVER-PROUT CO, siz 
m |The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 


am, CLARK’S REV. 
Bush Plow and Harrow. 


Cute @ track 5 ft. wide, 1 
ft. deep. Connects subsoil 
water. Can plow a newly 
cut forest, stump, bush oF 
w bog land 

CLARK’S DBL. ACTION 
CUTAWAY MOVES 18,000 TONS 
OF EARTH IN A DAY. 


Send for Circulars. 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 











on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse p 
, Simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 

them easily. Send for catalog. 
. WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Trimming Tree Roots. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the right and the wrong way of pre- 
paring roots of trees for setting. One 
shows the root after it has been 
properly trimmed. All frayed ends 
and bruised portions have been remov- 
ed, and the root has been made much 
more compact, so that it is not neces- 
sary to dig a hole nearly so large when 
setting. 

This is a very important matter in 
the ‘setting of trees, and its neglect 
probably results in the loss of more 
young trees than any other one thing. 





READY FOR SETTING. 


By planting a great mass of roots it is 
impossible to place them in the right 
position, and if they have been bruised, 
as is usually the case, they do not do 
their work nearly so well as if properly 
trimmed, and the mutilated portions 
taken off. 

Supplying a Canna Bed with Water. 


NASSAU COUNTY, N Y. 





NANCY LEE, 





Last summer I saw a canna bed which 
was sc simply arranged to keep it sup- 
plied with constant moisture that it 
ought to be widely known and imitated. 
The bed was circular and quite close to 
the side wall of a shed in which was the 
well and pump. The soil was dug out 
about 2 feet and then filled in to within 
2 inches of the top with good loam, 
chip-dirt and old, thoroughly rotted 
cow manure in equal proportions and 
thoroughly mixed together. 

In ‘this the cannas were planted, the 
tallest growers in the center and the 
dwarfs around the outer edge. A tub 
stood under the pump spout to catch 
the drip. About half way up the side 
of the tub a hole was bored and a piece 
of lead pipe inserted and fitted tightly, 
This pipe was extended out through the 





FROM NURSERY. 


wall of the shed to the middle of the 
bed, the end resting on a flat stone. 
Whenever a pail of water was want- 
ed, a practice was made of first pump- 
ing a few strokes into the tub to secure 
the cooler water. The overflow ran out 
through the pipe into the canna bed, 
and the soil was kept constantly satu- 


rated. The cannas were a revelation to 


all who had never seen them growing 


under their ideal conditions of abund- 
ant moisture, very rich soil and heat. 
Many are so situated as to be able to 
avail themselves of this simple plan. 
In many instances a wooden trough 





would answer just as well as the lead 
pipe. By arranging the tub in this 
manner it will always be half full of 
tempered water by the time it is forced 
out by a new supply entering. 
I 


Protecting Currant Bushes. 


The currant worm is one of the ear- 
liest and most destructive insects to 
currants and gooseberries. Very early 
in the spring, when the young leaves 
are forming, the parent insect, resem- 
bling a large house fly, but having four 
wings instead of two, deposits its eggs, 
In a week or ten days these hatch and 
the tiny green worms begin feeding at 
once upon the foliage. 

When fully grown they are from 4% 
to % inch long. They are green and 
usually spotted with black. They feed 
rapidly and mature quickly, often defo- 
liating a bush or entire field in a few 
days. The second brood of worms ap- 
pears about July 1. When matured, 
these creatures burrow in the ground, 
where they remain in the pupal stage 
over winter, the adults issuing the fol- 
lowing spring. 

One of the most effective remedies is 
hellebore. It is sometimes dusted upon 
the plants in the dry form, but a more 
uniform and satisfactory distribution 
is secured by using one ounce hellebore 
to two gallons water, and applying it 
with a good spraying pump. This ma- 
terial, however, must be applied while 


the worms are very young. A dilute 
solution of kerosene emulsion can be 
used to good advantage, but is more 


difficult to ;repare and handle than the 
former. A 20% mixture of kerosene and 
water -applied with a combination 
pump, mechanically mixing the oil and 





HARROW IN POSITION. 
water, can be used without injury (o 
the foliage of either currants or goose- 
berries. The work must be done thor- 
oughly, as the material kills by con- 
tact. It must reach the bodies of the 


worms. 
Paris green at the rate of one-fourth 


pound in 40 gallons water, sprayed 
thoroughly over the plants, can be 
used, in case either of the above 
are not available. Not infrequent- 
ly large numbers’ of these ine 
sects can be destroyed quickly by 


hand picking. The bushes should be 
gone over thoroughly and where the 
creatures are found feeding, the leaves 
containing them should be plucked off 
and destroyed. 


-— 





A Handy Harrow—The harrow here- 
with illustrated is 8 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, with eight teeth in each beam. 
The teeth should be of 5%-inch steel and 
put through not more than 2 inches. 
This makes a fine comb harrow which 
cuts all the top and does not pull up 
trash. Each beam is attached to the 
pulling bar with a hook and drop link. 
Through the middle is an inch rod put 
slipped 


through thimbles, one being 

over each beam as shown at a. This 
makes the harrow flexible. By with- 
drawing the inch rod and unhooking 
from the pulling bar, it can be sheltered 


in very small space. A boy can handle 
it. The harrow is very easy to draw, 
the beams being near the ground act as 
levelers, while the teeth cover every 
inch of ground.—[J. Flomefell, Somerset 
County, N J. 


-—s«;BUSINESS NOTICE. 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Rowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





ry 


feet 











Practical Suggestions for Onion Growers. 

A good, but rather light loam, situ- 
ated low, so that it has plenty of mois- 
ture during the drouth of summer, is 
well adapted to the growing of onions. 
L. H. Hallock of Long Island, a suc- 
cessful grower, says: In preparing the 
I.nd for this crop, I plow, harrow and 
diag, but do not hand rake the surface. 
About 25 tons of stable manure and one 


ton of fish guano is broadcasted and 
plowed under in December, if the 
eather permits. In the spring the 


seed bed is thoroughly prepared by har- 
rowing and dragging. I put the seed 
in with a hand drill, sowing from four 
pounds per acre, depending on 
rmination. I always test my seed, 
ing 100 seeds in the trial, and deter- 
ine the amount to be used per acre by 
‘ ling 480 by the number of 
sprout, "or example, if 80 seeds 
inated, we would sow six pounds 


to te 
its x 


u 


seeds 


k off the ground in rows 14 
mart and cultivate with wheel 
hand weeders. It is very es- 
s tial that the crop be kept thoroughly 
‘ n until well started, after which it 
should not be disturbed until nearly 
rine. From 500 to 600 bushels is a fair 

ve yield per acre. I ship from the 
ripe. Prices for the 


{ ani 


ina 


fic a] is soon cs 


son have been very good, but 








GOOD AND POOR BORDEAUX, 


i do not anticipate as profitable returns 
although there is no reason 
the crop should not be fairly re- 
rative. Southport Red Globe and 
Scuthport Yellow Globe are the two fa- 
in this section. 
grower in Wayne county, O, 
Graber. To get the best 
*fturns from onion, he says they should 
srown on muck land or black soil. I 


this year, 
yrvtane 


Vorite varieties 


A la 


Le 
st 


is Benjamin 


ually plow in the fall and drag once. 

11 about 1500 pounds fertilizer per 
containing 4% ammonia, 12°) phos- 
horie acid and 10% potash. Fertili- 
rs are applied with a drill and put in 
sround about 2 inches deep. 'The 

ed is put in in rows about 1 foot apart 
ith a hand drill. I use a one-wheel 
cultivator. I usually plant about the 
iiddle of April, but the season is later 
ais year, I usually begin harvesting 

Ss Soon as the crop is ripe and the tops 
“ere nice und dry. 

A fair average yield for me is about 
600 bushels per acre. In 1900 I grew 800 
bushels per acre, which was my largest 
crop. Prices last season ranged from 40 


‘ents to $i. The generai outlook in this 
Be ction is about the same as last year, 
There will be about 175 acres put out, 
ull told. The Yellow Globe and the Red 
Globe are the most profitable varieties 


for us. I have had best results storing 
my onions in bushel crates. <A good 
storage house with cement floor, per- 
Tectly dry, is an absolute necessity to 


keep them in best condition, 





A Lesson in Making Bordeaux. 


— 


Few realize the importance of mak- 
ing bordeaux properly. Dozens of farm- 
ers use it and do not know there is a 
wrong as well as a right way of prepar- 
ing it, even when the same formula is 
used. E. R. Bennett of the Storrs ex- 
periment station of Connecticut, brings 
the matter out very clearly in his 
March bulletin on spraying. He says: 

“The preparation of this mixture has 
a great deal to do with its ease of ap- 
plication and its efficiency. The illuse 
tration shows two jars of bordeaux, 
both made from the same formula, The 
mixture in the jar on the right (b) was 
made by pouring a strong solution of 
copper sulphate dissolved in water into 
a strong solution of milk of lime. Af- 
ter these were thoroughly mixed, water 
was added to make up the desired fore 
mula. This is the wrong way to make 
bordeaux, as the action of the copper 
sulphate on lime when mixed in con- 
centrated form is such that a heavy 
precipitate is formed. This rapidly set- 
tiles to the bottom, leaving clear water 
on top. 

“The mixture in the jar on the left (a) 
was made in the same way, except that 
both the copper sulphate and the lime 
water had been diluted by the full 
nmount of water before being mixed, 
The photograph was taken after the 
mixture had been standing in the jars 
five hours, at which time the properly 
made mixture had hardly commenced 
to settle, while the sulphate and lime in 
the improperly made had entirely set- 
tled to the bottom of the jar. To get 
-he best results with bordeaux the spray 
should be fine. To obtain this, the pre- 
cipitate of the mixture must be fine, or 
a small aperture nozzle or fine strainer 
cannot be used without trouble from 
clogging; hence the importance of prop- 
er preparation of the mixture. 

“Another important detail which is 
often overlooked is the testing before 
using, to make sure that the mixture is 
not acid. This can easily be avoided, 
A few cents’ worth of ferrocyanide of 
potassium dissolved in water makes a 
sure test, that is easily applied. After 
the mixture is made and thoroughly 
stirred, dip out a small amount in a 
cup. To this add a few drops of the 
test solution. If the mixture is acid, a 
dark brown coloration will immediately 
appear. In that case add more lime 
water till no coloration comes from the 
addition of the test solution. In all 
cases use bordeaux a few hours after 
being made, as it rapidly deteriorates in 
value from standing.” 
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Two Crops a Year from Same Ground, 
FRANK AIKEN, 








On most of my earliest garden ground 
T grow a second crop the same seae 
son. After such vegetables as lettuce, 
radishes, spinach, early beets, early 
peas and onion sets, a second crop is 
usually easily grown. 

Following these vegetables I set on 
same space peppers, egg plant, late to- 
inatoes, and if any space then remaing 
it is planted to winter Squash, 

For the earlier vegetables named, the 
ground is made very rich and plowed 
deeply in late fall or very early spring. 
About April 1 it is harrowed and ley- 
eled down smooth with a plank drag. 
The seed is drilled in with a drill in 
rows, usually 14 inches apart. 

In preparing the land for the second 
crop vegetables I do not replow but 
run a one-horse cultivator back and 
forth where I want a row of plants, 
usually about 3 feet apart. 

The cultivator is spread for this work 
to about 2% feet, unless, as mentioned 
later on, I wish to get in a row of 
plants before the earlier vegetables are 
sll sold off. This makes a mark as 
well as a fine place to set the plants, 
which have been grown in hotbeds and 
are ready by the time the radishes and 





THE FARMERS’ 





GARDEN 


other early vegetables are about all re- 
moved. 

Sometimes when the earlier vegeta- 
bles are later than usual, or for some 
reason I wish to hurry out the late 
plants, I pull clean about every third 
row of the radishes, etc, making a space 
to run cultivator (marrowed to 12 to 15 
inches), and set out plants before the 
earlier vegetables are entirely sold or 
used. 

For winter squash, after early vege- 
tables, the rows are made in same way, 
but 8 feet apart, hills being made about 

















DOUBLE POPPIES. 


8 feet apart and well enriched with rot- 
ted manure before planting the seeds, 
Another profitable double cropping of 
the ground is strawberies followed by 
sweet corn. I plant strawberries every 
year, so every year have an old patch 
to plow under, and usually get a good 
crop of sweet corn, the ears of which 
are sold as green corn bout Septeme- 
ber 20 to October 10. After the berries 


LY] 


QWiET’S svc 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and 
all leaf eating insects, It kills quickly, and unlike 
Paris Green, there is absolutely no danger of 

ing or scorching the leaves. It adheres to the 
foliage for a long time, thus doing away with re- 
peated sprayings. It is highly recommended by 
“li the leading entomologists. Made only by the 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 
Benton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Daniel 


629 


Stewart Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. Morrison Plummer Chicago, i 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, Wis, oyes Bros. & 


Cutler,St. Paul, Minn. .E. Bruce & Co., Omaha, Ne 
W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colo. .S. Merrill Drege 
St. Louis, Mo. Van Vieet Mansfield Drug Co. Memphis, 
Tenn. L. V. Elder Co., Galveston, Texas. I, L. Lyons 
& Co., New Orleans, La, Tangley & Michaels Co., Sas 
Francisco, Cal. Ask your dru.yist for it, 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
216 West Water 8t., 
SYRACUSE, NX. YX. 


PRK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
La: 








st Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ete 
Room in your garden, Plant in 


GINSENG Fall, Booklet and M: ine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, MO. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 9 oodehucks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 
exceedingly small.” So the weevil, but you can 


stop her Euma Carbon Bisulphidesredoing. 





Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
crown. Roots and seeds for sale. 





ind with 
DWARKD R. TAYLOR, Pena Yan, N. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS 
6oon’s 
Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Caustic 
En U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
This soapisa Fe zeT as well as an Insecti- 








are all picked, the land is plowed 6 
inches deep, July 1 to 5, and a medium 
early sweet corn planted immediately, 
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The Narcissi are among the most 
prized of spring flowering bulbs. Once 
planted they stand for years, the 


clumps increasing in size and beauty. 
There are many varieties of single and 


ee 





Stations. 
cide, 60-lb, kegs, $2.50; 100-lb. kegs, $4.50; half barre 
d for circulars, 


] 
£70 1b., 3 ib; 425 1b. 
te Mes iD, O Maker, 
989-41 N. Front Street, 











4 to 6 rows, any width, with 
passage. Constant 
wheels, no os £ aes 
0! sprayingo 
vines. Write 


fog at one 
from 


agitator. A new era in ra 
ta toes, vegetabies, lfruits 
today for free book of all sprayers, 








Use the CARMAN STRAWBERRY PICKER 


and get highest price for your 
fruit. No bruising, no caps 
pulles off. Stems of uniform 
ength. Picks one-third faster 
than by hand,and vipesare not 
injured. Invented by a grower 

forty years’ experience and 


of fo 3 
thoroughly tested by him and others before it was placed on 
the market, Send for circular, or enclose $1.00 and receive 


picker postpaid, Special price to agents and for largeorders, 
One picker free with first order from each township, ISAAC 
CARMAN, Gem Tool Werks, 18 Dunham Place, Broo 


» N.Y. 








NARCISSUS PRINCEPS, 


double narcissi, one of the most beau- 
tiful of which is Princeps, a large sin- 
gle flower as here shown, 





Poppies are one of the most dainty 
flowers of the garden. They are com- 
monly gronw as annuals, but the seed 
is hardy and self sows. If the ground 
is not disturbed they will come up year 
after year. The single poppies are con- 
sidered more dainty and delicate than 
the double ones, yet the latter, as shown 
in the picture, have many admirers. 
The seed should be sown early in 
spring, where the plants are to stand 


easily transplanted, 


























Sprays to any fineness and wall 
cart gives any pressure desired. Autom 
suction strainer cleaner, It never spoils fol 
Free instruction and formuls book shows the 

sprayers. Write for it. 


pire King, Orchard Monarch ead other 
Field Force Pump Co., 10 11th St. ,Elmira, N.Y. 


atic agitator and 
~- clogs. 
































permanently, as they cannot be _— 
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Agricultuial Education in Ohio. 





Last fall we stated editorially that 
we believed the farmers’ interests 
would be looked after and cared for by 
Gov Myron TT. Herrick, who himself 
was a farmer’s son and knew from ac- 
tual experience what was needed in the 
rural districts. In the face of the re- 
cent criticisms from various sources 
relative to the constitutional privilege 
executed by Gov Herrick in vetoing cer- 
tain agricultural appropriations, there 
is another side to the question which 
farmers should know. The appropria- 
tions approved by the governor for 1904- 
5 directly concerning the agricultural 
interests of the state were $321,400 in 
excess of those for the year 1902-3. 
They were as follows: State board of 
agriculture $165,000, against $114,500; 
agricultural experiment station $78,700. 
against $43,800; state university and 
agricultural college $912,180, against 
$666,180. 

In a recent letter to American Agri- 
culturist, Gov Herrick says with ref- 
erence to the items disapproved by him 
for certain convention purposes: “It is 
not only the policy, but the duty of the 
executive to veto all appropriations and 
laws which are forbidden by the con- 
stitution. While the items for the state 
dairymen’s association’ and the state 
horticultural society were small, there 
has been a growing tendency in the di- 
rection of appropriating money for con- 
vention purposes which, if encouraged, 
could not well be limited to any one in- 
terest. Labor, mining, manufacturing, 
judicial and other organizations, as well 
as farming, could claim the privilege of 
having their convention expenses paid 
were this policy continued. There is 
no other interest in the state in which 
Iam more deeply interested than agri- 
culture. I fully appreciate that in the 


EDITORIAL 


performance of my duty, criticism must 
follow, but having the opinion of the 
attorney-general to guide me, and look- 
ing out for the best interests of the 
state, there seemed no other course for 
me to pursue. The denial of any item 
of appropriation is a disagreeable task, 
and, to me, that pertaining to agricul- 
ture, as cited above, was especially so.” 


Farmers have no reason to be alarmed 
by the complaint of slack business from 
stock brokers and merchants in certain 
lines of business, Of late there has been 
some complaint that business is falling 
off seriously, and that there are break- 
ers ahead for the commercial world. 
When the stock markets were going to 
smash last year the same cry was 
raised, and it was predicted that be- 
cause speculators were in trouble, the 
great business interests of the country 
would suffer. This did not follow, and 
there is no danger of a serious depres- 
sion just now. At any rate, farmers 
should go right along producing the 
biggest and best crops possible. If 
prices are good, the returns will be 
great. If they are not good, the better 
crops will enable them to tide over the 
hard times. 





’ The beauties for which many country 
towns back in New England are fa- 
mous, are largely due to the efforts of 
rural improvement associations. This 
is an organization of farmers, villagers 
and others, the purpose of which is to 
encourage public spirit in the direction 
of keeping things neat and making 
them beautiful, not only at the village 
center but along the highways and by- 
ways. These improvement associations 
have had a profound influence and are 
worthy of being imitated everywhere, 
The example is contagious that is af- 
forded by a well-kept village lawn, by 
an attractive main street, and by neat- 
ly kept farms. This sort of thing costs 
very little money and not much effort, 
but it has a distinct financial value as 
well as adding greatly to the pleasures 
of life. 





A short time ago a consignment of 25 
massive draft horses sold to New York 
city brewers for $425 each. The spring 
demand for heavy draft, as well as sad- 
dle, coach and carriage horses, has 
proved most active throughout the en- 
tire east. Dry goods stores and other 
mercantile houses are rapidly equip- 
ping their delivery service with autoe 
mobile wagons. Yet in spite of this the 
horse seems to be in as strong favor as 
ever and prices are greatly encourag- 
ing to breeders and feeders of horse- 
flesh. 
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The man who led the opposition for 
the state hall of agriculture at Cornell, 
Chancellor J. R. Day of Syracuse uni- 
versity, was elected a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at the re- 
cent conference in California. After 
occupying this dignified and important 
cffice for two days, he resigned and re- 
turned immediately to his post in New 
York state to continue his work along 
educational lines. In a few years Chan- 
cellor Day has brought the institution 
over which he presides to a position 
that favorably compares with our best 
universities. We wish him continued 
success in the splendid work he is do- 
ing, but we hope he will have a change 
of heart soon relative to the position 
he took regarding the state appropri- 
ation for agriculture. Although he was 
beaten fairly by the farmers of the 
state, American Agriculturist joins with 
them in extending the right hand of 
good will and fellowship. 

Tt was generally believed during the 
early spring months there would be a 
universally heavy planting of onions 
this spring. The belief was fostered by 
the high range of prices that prevailed 
for that vegetable the past season. The 
tendency of farmers is, of course, to 








take encouragement from this fact and 
grow more onions in 1904. 


However, it 


is noted that in many parts of the north 
serious reductions in the onion acreage 
are reported. The reason attributed 
therefor is that poor successes the past 
few seasons have completely disheart- 
ened some farmers. This goes to show 
that extremely high prices for a farm 
commodity one year do not invariably 
signify that every farmer will launch 
forth in the business to his full capacity 
the following season. 

Owing to the partial failure of the 
strawberry crop in parts of Arkansas 
this spring, many pickers who migrated 
to that state from more northern points 
were stranded and the railroads were 
compelled to furnish them return trans- 
portation. Now officials of the lines in- 
terested say they look to strawberry 
raisers in the districts involved to re- 
imburse the railroads for this trans- 
portation. Their claim is based upon 
the fact that the local strawberry asso~- 
ciations advertised in other states for 
far more pickers than they needed. Had 
not the crop proved unsatisfactory, 
however, these help could have been 
used. A word of advice to farming 
communities in need of labor during 
harvest period. Do not be led into tthe 
error of exaggerating the needs of the 
Situation, 








The permanent development of any 
new section is never helped by sending 
out false reports concerning crops, rain- 
fall and climate. The true state of af- 
fairs will be known sooner or later, and 
the reaction will be irreparably harm- 
ful, if the land is really poor. It is bet- 
ter far to tell the truth, then the 
growth will be steady and substantial, 
even though small. A punctured boom 
is the poorest kind of an asset. 





Texas is booming her tobacco grow- 
ing industry, claims being made of 1000 
acres planted in that state this year. 
Many acres are being raised under tent, 
The work is encouraged greatly by re- 
ports of the United States department 
of agriculture, which has experimented 
with Texas soils and found them to be 
in many instances identical with the 
loam of Cuba. It is to be hoped that 
tobacco culture in the Lone Star state 
will prove a great success. However, 
growers of shade tobacco should cau- 
tiously feel their way along to avoid 
meeting with such disastrous experi- 
ences as did New England farmers who 
embarked in the tent tobacco industry 
too heavily at the start. 


Shrinkage of business is said to be 
the cause of the railroads laying off so 
many employees. They say a retrench- 
ment of expenses is necessary. Thou- 
sands of these able-bodied, idle men 
could find healthful and profitable em- 
ployment in the country. Farmers are 
looking for help and want it badly. In 
many sections it is practically impos- 
sible to get reliible laborers. 
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On another page the raising of onion 
Sets as carried on,in the market garden 
district adjacent to Chicago is pretty 
fully described and illustrated. This is 
@ great industry, and Mr Hess has 
made a success of it. While requiring 
much painstaking care, an experienced 
gardener with suitable men can do well 
in this line of gardening. 








Often there is doubt in the minds of 
farm journal readers concerning the 
good faith of advertisements. With re- 
gard to all such announcements appear- 
ing in this paper, our readers should not 
be the least skeptical, for we give an 
ironclad guarantee of the trustworthi- 
ness of our advertisers. Conditions are 
published elsewhere on this page. 
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The advantages of the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, which is one of the 
last cut-over sections to be developed, 
are pretty fully set forth in the land 
department of this issue, and some 
wonderful opportunities are presented. 








Our Story of the News, 


Port Arthur Hard Pressed. 


Port Arthur once more becomes the 
main objective point of the Japanese 
forces on land and sea. The program 
of the mikado’s men seems to be to 
settle the fate of this stronghold be- 
fore another decisive engagement with 
Gen Kuropatkin’s retreating forces is 
attempted, Turning the peninsula di- 
vision of their army southward, the 
Japs have stormed the town of Kin)! 
Chou, 32 miles north of Port Arthur,) 
and captured it after desperate fight-, 
ing with considerable losses on both 
sides. The victors are now pressing on,‘ 
hurrying siege guns to the front, and, 
a@ powerful attack will soon be made 
from the land on the stronghold while’ 
the navy resumes its effective bom- 
bardment from outside the harbor. 

Russia’s losses since the opening of 
hostilities are now estimated as fol- 
lows: Seven warships destroyed, ten 
damaged, and 1200 men on sea and 3400 
on land. Japan’s losses include four 
warships, two transports, 1100 men on 
sea and 1200 on land, 

A report emanating from St Peters« 
burg claims that it is Russia’s inten- 
tion to mobilize 2,000,000 troops in Eu- 
ropean Russia at the conclusion of the 
war with Japan, as a sort of world 
warning to keep hands off in further 
complications which may arise. While 
maintaining neutrality toward China, 
any violence on the part of Chinese 
troops will be the signal for action by 
Russia. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Sec Hay has offered his good offices 
in the settlement of the long standing 
dispute between Brazil and Peru over 
the Acre trouble. 


Part of the Cuban loan of $35,000,000, 
which was placed in England and Ger- 
many, was eagerly taken up and great- 
ly oversubscribed. 








Venezuela has again attracted the 
world’s attention by the purchase of 
$300,000 worth of French artillery for 
the Puerto Cabello fortifications, Con-' 
sidering the almost desperate condition 
of her treasure, these warlike prepara. : 
tions are not viewed with equanimity, 
by the world powers. ; 





The most extensive policy of re« 
trenchment known in ten years is bee 
ing adopted by the great railroad sys- 
tems of the country because of a heavy 
falling off of traffic. It is estimated 
that not less than 75,000 employees have 
already been dropped by the great 
transcontinental lines, and the end is 
not yet. Train hands, station men and 
office clerks have been reduced to the 
lowest possible working basis, and the 
strictest economy is being practiced in 
every branch of the service, 

The Presbyterian church, by a vote 
taken at the general assembly at Buf- 
falo, N Y, has joined forces with the 
other denominations in fighting di- 
vorce. Resolutions were passed advis- 
ing all ministers of the church to re- 
fuse to marry divorced persons, 





The navy department has planned the 
most extensive display of fighting ships 
in foreign waters this summer the de- 
partment has ever attempted. The bat- 
tleships Missouri and Illinois will be 
sent over to join the Mediterranean 
squadron of 11 ships, and the fleet will 
then be representative of the very finest 
fighting ships of the American navy. 





The postoffice department is about to 
begin an extensive crusade against pat- 
ent medicine concerns whose wares are 
shown by chemical analysis to be in- 
capable of the wonderful cures claimed 
for them. Every concern proven to be 
conducting a fraudulent business will 
be denied the use of the mails and 
publishers will be compelled to refuse 
their advertisements on penalty of hav- 
ing their own publications suspended. 


The National Polish alliance of Amer- 
ica has bought 50,000 acres of cut-over 
timber lands in Delta and Schoolcraft 
counties, Mich, for Polish settlers. 
Plans have already been completed for 
transporting 5000 families from the 
Pennsylvania coal fields to this region, 
where they will take up farming. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


The State Horticultural Society has 
recently issued the proceedings of its 
last annual meeting in a neatly bound 
volume, covering 268 pages. Members 
can secure copies of this report by ad- 


dressing Sec Henry I. Budd, Mt Holly, 
N J. Any person may become a mem- 
per of the society on payment of $1 to 


the sec. 
Hightstown, Mercer Co, 
tree fruits of 
except peaches, unusually promising. 
Strawberries are setting abundantly. 
Raspberries and blackberries are a fail- 
unre from the winterkilling of the canes, 
now growing rapidly, over- 
their backwardness in sprout- 
ing, due to the chilling of much of the 
seed. Corn planting about done. Much 
ansplanting anticipated owing to de- 
ective condition of much o° the seed. 
( <s fields look fine now and give ex- 
ent promise of a hay crop. Wheat 

» have quite overcome their ear- 
iv bad showing. Pasturage fine. The 
ing seeding to grass better than for 
rs, ( 


May 28— 


Prospects for all kinds, 


Potatoes 


coming 


iardens and truck farms doing 

\ About an average acreage of to- 
motoes set for the canneries. The tent 
caterpillar has become very trouble- 
in most apple orchards, and is 

ing out a vigorous fight on the part 


il farmers. This section was vis- 


( o 


| recently by a very destructive hail- 
torm. Rye fields were destroved all 

ig its path. Some have already 
plowed under the crop to plant to corn. 
Fruit suffered similarly. The violet 
} es in its way fared badly. R. W. 
Norton’s half-dozen large houses lost 
over one-third of their glass. Poultry 


terests, which are very considerable 
here, are very prosperous and increas- 


Paterson, 


Passaic Co, May 30—Fruit 
bloom of pear trees has been better 
ihan usual. Some of the trees have 

en so full of blossoms that the trees 
nnot bear them, and they are falling 
off, but there will be a big crop that 
will stay on. Crop conditions have im- 
roved with recent warm days. Pota- 
toes planted and are up well. 
Pittsgrove, Salem Co, May 29—Large 
age of potatoes planted and com- 
ing up well. Wheat very thin on 
ground but stooling and will make a 
good crop. Hay good and plenty of it. 


T ¢ 
JUST 


about enough rain to keep crops 
No late frosts to kill anything 


growing, 
f 


o far. Prospects of a full crop of 
peaches and apples. Farmers are see- 
ing the good of spraying and taking 
udvantage of it more each year. 


Warrenville, Somerset Co, May 30— 


(irass and grain are very good. Pota- 
to bugs making their appearance. Some 
orn to be planted yet. Early peas 


looking well. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, May 30—Seed po- 
tatoes are selling at $1.75 p bu. About 
the usual acreage being planted. Peach 

rop about a total failure; leaves are 
curling badly. Strawberries are looking 


fine. Hens are laying well. Eggs are 
iSec p doz at store. Corn planted and 
has come up badly on account of the 
poor seed. Many.farmers will be com- 
pelled to replant. Butter 25 to 28c p Ib. 
Grass making a good growth. Oats 
came up well, also onions. Early pota- 
oes are up. 

Cranbury, Middlesex Co, May 31— 
Weather here has not been favorable 
or either truck or farm crops; ground 
too dry and nights too cold. Recent 
hail sterm did much damage, particu- 
larly to young rye and wheat. Corn 
not coming up well and some complaint 
of wire worm cutting off what is up. 


MARYLAND. 





New London, Frederick Co, May 30— 


Early planted corn coming up poorly: 


some fields harrowed out and planted 
over. Wheat is heading out. Timothy 
has made considerable improvement. 


Many of the clover fields are not worth 
mowing: clover dead and run to weeds. 
T wiatoen coming up nicely. Gardens 
comg well, especially those of eastern 
and southern exposures. 

Garrett Co—All varieties of fruit are 
1g full. Snow on the 14th and 
heavy frost the 15th seemed to have no 
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blooming 





ill effects except to strawberries. 


May 25. 
usual. 
parently setting in first-class shape. 

Compton, St Marys Co, 
Prospect for fruit very unfavorable; 


bloom dropping badly. Corn planting 
over and first planting coming up nice- 
ly. Sweet potato and tomato plants 
Farmers getting ground ready 
for planting tobacco. Wheat has head- 
ed out and clover is in bloom but short, 


set out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Kutztown, Berks Co, May 29—Whole 
fields of corn being replanted, owing 
wheat is 
Farmers have not 
Grass is very 
Small 
fruit looks very promising. Potato bugs 
seem to be plentifw and are making 
a fierce fight as soon as they are above 


to poor seed. Outlook for 
somewhat better. 
turned stock out yet. 


short owing to the hot, dry spell. 


ground. Oats come up well and look 
promising. 
Columbia, Lancaster Co, May 29— 


Corn all planted and potatoes are up 
and looking well. Prospects for a good 
hay crop are excellent, owing to recent 
wet spells. Wheat looking well, with 
few exceptions, but will not be a large 
yield. Country produce high. Butter 
28c p lb, eggs 15¢ p doz, old chickens 
1013c p Ib, young chickens 28c, cows 
$35 to $50 each. A company has been 
organized at Rheems sta which will 
operate a canning establishment, and 
contracts for vegetables have already 
been closed with some of the farmers 
for their produce, 

McConnelsburg, Fulton Co, May 30— 
Fields of clover and timothy are mak- 
ing a fine showing and wheat, while 
somewhat frozen out by the cold win- 
ter, is growing well. It has been rather 
cool fer corn, but it is coming up slow- 
ly. Help is more easily obtained than 
some seasons past. Corn and wheat 
prices are better at a distance from the 
railroad than they are at the nearest 
st. Butter sells at cmy for 23¢ p lb, eggs 
l4c p doz. 

Grange Notes. 

Upper Bucks county Pomona held a 
very interesting afternoon and evening 
session at Springtown May 28. Dis- 
trict Deputy W. N. Weamer presided. 
Lecturer H. D. Knecht was appointed 
to attend the meeting of the farmers’ 
institute managers at Doylestown June 
14, and try and secure an institute for 
this community. A fine literary pro- 
gram was rendered. Home conveniences 
and Up-to-date farm machinery were 
discussed. Also Farm help, by Dr J. 
I. Cawley of Springtown, and What 
pays the average farmer best, by Har- 
ry Johnson of Quakertown. The fifth 
degree was conferred on two candidates 
in the evening in a very satisfactory 
manner. The next Pomona meeting will 
be with Richland Sept 24, two sessions. 


NEW YORK. 


Holland, Erie Co, May 30—Farmers 
all busy getting in crops. Everything 
very late. Much maple sugar and syrup 
made. Charles Chetman sold $50 worth 
of maple syrup. Lightning struck Gene 
Potter’s bull and killed it in the 
barn recently. Butter 2ic p Ib, eggs 
16c p doz, hay $9.50 p ton. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, May 30 
—Oats not all sown. Corn and beans 
not planted, Fine prospect for fruit of 
all kinds except peaches. A _ great 
growth of grass. Winter wheat has a 
vigorous growth, but very thin. A good 
many fields almost entirely killed out 
by the hard winter. But few onions 
wil! be sown here on account of the wet. 
No potatoes being shipped from this 
place now. Oats 45c p bu, eggs l6c p 
doz, butter lic p Ib, 

Floyd, Oneida Co, May %—Farmers 
are nearly through sowing grain, and 
some are through planting potatoes. 
Grass has made a nice start, and cattle 
are getting all their feed at pasture 
now. The recent heavy showers have 
improved vegetation very much. Cheese 
sells at 6c p Ib. Veal calves 2 to 4c 

w. On acceunt of low price many 
farmers are keeping calves. hoping for 
a little better price, so there is not as 
much milk being taken to the factory 
as usual. Pigs 4 to 5 weeks old sell at 





Ap- 
ples in the higher portions of the coun- 
ty—2400 ft—were hardly in full bloom 
This is ten days later than 
Plums bloomed well and are ap- 


May 30— 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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$2.50 to $3 each. 
$1 p bu, and a few farmers were for- 
tunate to have several hundred bus to 
sell. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 








TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 


$1@1.04 p bu, corn 521%4c, oats 45c, rye 75 
@79c, hay 15@17 p ton, rye straw 21@24, 
bran 22@23, live steers 3@4c p lb, veals 5 
@5'ec, lambs 6%@7%c, sheep 2.50@3 ea, 
potatoes 1@1.10 p bu, new 3.25@4.50 p 
bbl, lettuce 50@90c p bskt, tomatoes 2@ 
2.50 p cra. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At 
potatoes $1.10@1.30 p bu, 
1.75 p cra, mushrooms 35@40c p Ib, tur- 
nips 2.50 p bbl, beets 1.50@2, lettuce 40@ 
50c p bx, cucumbers 30@50c p doz, cab- 
bage 1.50@2.50 p cra, live fowls 13@lic p 
Ib, wheat 1@1.08 p bu, rye 81@82c, corn 
55@56c, oats 43@44c, bran 22@23.50 p 
ton, hay 11@17.50. 
At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@lic p doz, 


Pittsburg, 


onions 1.25@ 


cheese 8@9c p lb, 
fowls 13@14c p lb 


Potatoes bring readily 


da w, chickens 15@léc, springs 25@30c } 
w, hay 80c@$1 p 100 lbs, rye straw 1@ 
1.25, bran 24@25 p ton, strawberries 5@ 
10c p qt, potatoes 1@1.20 p bu, onions 
1.50@1.65 p cra, wheat 1@1.05 p bu, corn 
54@d4'4c, Oats 45@46c. 
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The Milk Market. 


At New York, supplies ample and di- 
rectors of the exchange are considering 
whether to make further reductions in 
the price of milk, which was 2\c p qt 
at the opening of this week. 

teceipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 28 
were as follows: : 











Milk Cream 

ee See = 3,571 
Susquehanna A sedvecenuue 17,216 371 
Wet GOOD cécnievscecs 15,564 1,582 
LackaW@nna ...cccccecs 34,976 1,615- 
N Y C (long haul) . 32,374 1,355 ° 
= x C GaseeeD «2.202. Ble 204 
i CEERI oe 40,075 3,486 
Lehigh Valley .......... 14,590 1,088 
H. Ramsdell Line ..... 6.998 211 
New Haven 6,893 — 
Other sources .........- 5,537 150 
ZOCRE «040% ‘ s - 221,881 13,133 














The Sour Milk Calf, 


WHICH 


that buries its nose in 


other reasons why 





We have the following transfer points: 
Montreal, Que.. Hamilton, Ont., Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Chicago, Ill., Sioux Py ty, 
Kansas City, Mo. Address all letters to 


364 Bellows Falls, Vt. 





is YOURS? 


The one that refuses to drink cold, sour milk 
and becomes thin and worthless, or the one 


warm sweet skimmilk from 
the U. S. Separator and 
grows fat and sleek. For 


THE U.S. IS THE BEST TO BUY 
write for catalogues. 


Po zeiand, Me., Sherbrooke and 
> oe La ¢ rosse, Wis., 


ia. , Omaha, Neb, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 





CALF 







the 










| The US. Calf 
























PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 








For tho cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 


Chiconee Falls. Mass. Box 120. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 














PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


























~~ * JONES HE PAYS THE FKEIGHT AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥.” 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


—_o_ TE 


THIS DEVARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agnriculturist, At a cost of only rliVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stuck, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle ot any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplics, 

Hlorses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tiie, 

Insectiondes and fungicides. 





silos, 


Furniture or houselhoid ygvods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

diogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Jools, implements, Machinery, Velicles, en- 
wines, etc, 

Manures, tertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, buibs, tuwers, fruits, vege- 
tabies, nursery stock, 


Help wanted tor farm, mill, shop or house, 
Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wauts of any mature or description, 

us part of the 


THE ADDRESS must be counted 

advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
“as one word, Cash must accompany cach order, 
and 7 A a must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 


tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE’ or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ A oor lbs * adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


Berkshires, Ches- 
mated, not akin; 
boars; Guernsey 
HAMILTON, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; 
$8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service 
cattle; write for circulars. PP. F. 
Cochranville, Pa, 

HOLSTEIN CALVES related to Haggie Cornu- 
copia age ag females bred to Sir Johanna Rue 
De Kol: also Chester White pigs and Collie pups. 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Va. 











SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, from one month 
to six months of age; dairy strains, choice animals, 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 
BERKSHIRES—Choice _ bred 
service B. U. 








sows, 


ENGLISH 
5EN- 


gilts and boars ready for 
NET T, Rochester, NY. 
POL AND-CHINAS Moreh 
akin; young sows bred. b. 
No a, Lace; ville, Pa. 





and io pigs not 
H. ACKLEY, R D 








Lad. For 
NIVIN, 


~ JERSEYS. “Combination and Golden 
pew 16 cows, 8 heifers, 399 bulls. 8S, E. 
J.andenburg, Pa. 





“smported ond 100 home-bred. 
write today, CLARK BROS, 


BE RKSHIRES 8 
Must sell, For price, 
Freeport, O. 


ealf and 


AY RSHIRES— Bull 





REGISTERED 





heifer calf. BUTTERFIELD CO, South Mont- 
rose, Da, 

vor SALE—Yearling bull, pure-bred Jersey, from 
imported stock. CHAS CORNISH, Amityville, L 
£ a 


Rerkshire 
Enseuore, 


and) mares, 
AKLN, 





stallions 


FRENCH Coach 
pups. ES. 


hogs. Scotch Collie 
= 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing montbly 
a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published; 50¢ a year; with this paper $1.05 a year, 
Before subscribing elsewhere get our clubbing rates, 
THE POULTRY REVIEW, 
la. 





, Light Brahmas, Barred 
stock, bred on separate 





ISL AND REDS, 
prolific, pure 


RHODE 


tovks, hardy, 


farms, For eggs to hatch at 6 cents each, write 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, R I, 
FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 


Plymouth Rocks, Write for price on 
ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane Co, 


bred Barred 
stock and eggs. 
Pa. 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorns exclusively; eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, * per 45, $5 per 10. GEO ALBAND, 
Alden, NY. 


50 BARRED Rock 


hens cheap: our famous egg 





producers, NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa, 

SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns—15 eggs dollar, 
BOYCE, Archdale, NY. 

EGGS half price: Buckeye booklet free. FRANK 


METCALF, Warren, O, 


MONRO BROS. Geese eggs, Cranbury, N J. 


" SEEDS. AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Home grown crimson 
$3.50 bushel; black, clay and mixed co 
and $1.75 per bushel; sweet potato seed, 
JOGEPE | m1 HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Jersey Yellow, Jer- 
sey Red, Big Stems, Pierson, Vineland, Bush and 
other varic ties. CC. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 


: 





clover seed, 
wpeas, $1.50 
$l bushel, 








1,900,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Lowest prices; 





must be sold; catalog free CEDAR PARK 
FAKM, Dighton, Mas 33, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NO 3 1-2 U S turbine separator, good order, 


cheap; or exchange for pure-bred farm stock, J. 8, 

WHITEFORD, Whiteford, Md, 
ARTHUR L, F ERRIS, 

turer of bushel crates, 





Kidders, N Y, manufac- 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American foxhounds, 
good hunters and trailers; also beagle hounds, com- 
prising such bloods as Yankee Ben, Ch Stump and 
others; puppies for sale; stamps for circular, J, 
HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 

DACHSHUNDS one year old, prize winners L K 
assn; also English. Setters four months old, field 
trial, stock reasonable. THOS NITSCHB, Steinway 
Hall, New York. 








SCOTCH COLLIE gip, ten months old, nice one, 


Price reasonable, GUY 8. WHITEFORD, White- 
ford, Md. 
COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered and imported 


stock, FRED G. BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa, 





Dept A 1, Bustleton, | 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot!__.__ 
1904 | 1903 | 1904 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago.. | 77 | 45%] 45%) 42 | 34% 
New York! i 08 84 | Dr | 56 | .46 | 44 
Boston......| — — 61 Gl | 51 | .44 
Toledo......|J.07%) .7584] .46 | .46 | 43 | .37 
St Louis..... 1,07 | .71bg] 46 | 46 | 41 | 135% 
Min’p'ls..... 95% iB %y 472g) 4724) 408, 5% 
Liverpool...! — 63 | .63 ~ 
At ineon the wheat market fluc- 


tuated more or less, resulting in a con- 
siderable net decline. Seasonable tem- 
peratures have prevailed over both win- 
ter and spring wheat sections, and the 
crop is making rapid progress. Added 
to this, foreign advices show thut wheat 
is improving in most countries of Eu- 
rope. New July wheat sold around 
&8T44c, then declined sharply to 86c, and 
held slightly about that figure. The net 
decline for the week was over 1144c. New 
Sept is compuratively steady at 8014 
as05ge, the decline being slightly over 
14¢, 

The outlook for the corn crop is 
promising, which caused a weakness in 
the speculative market. The market 
was slow, declining from 4% to 5c. New 
July sold around 47%c, advancing 
slightly beyond that on good buying 
demand, then declining later upon liqui- 
dation. The world’s available supply 
decreased considerably. Sept sold 
around 471c, closing slightly lower. 

There is not much change in the oat 
market, but weakness characterized the 
cash market und July delivery. Outlook 
for the new crop is promising, seeding 
being completed even in extreme north- 
ern districts. Harvest is started in the 
extreme south. New July sold around 
381se most of the time, the net decline 
for the week being about %c. Sept was 
slightly higher than a week ugo, sell- 
ing around sic, with not very much 
variation. 

At New York, red wheat scarce, No 
1 northern $1.03 p bu, No 2 corn 62@64c 
elevator, chops 21 p ton, pearl barley 
2.30@4.05 p sk, No 2 oats 46c p bu, white 
48@5lc, rye 72c, barley 47@48c, malt 
68@78e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























FOXHOUND PUPS, 3 months old, prices rea- Cattle Hogs Sneep 
sonable, E, L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. Per1001lbs |_——__—— ———_——_ 
———$—<$<—$—$—$——————————— ——— 1904 | 1903 | 1908 | 1903 sen ee 1203 

SCOTCIL COLLIES il females, SILAS — 

DECK ER, South Montrose, Pa. ge. sotece * 85.75) 8 5.40 #4 $4.80! $6. ~ $5 5.25 
. nee Buffalo... ote 5.0) e~ Be B 570), 5.00 

REGISTERED COLLIE, bred, Cattle broken. | Kansas City....| a 5.40) ne oe 5.75) 4.7 

MAYHEW, Bethel, Ct. Pittsburg....... | 5 BO 5.401 5 Ov 30 + ee 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








HOLSTEIN bull calf, 


REGISTERED 
FARM, 


cial backing, FAIRVIEW 
N Y. 


THOROU GHBRED “Poland-C) China mole pigs, 





from 


registered stock, $5 each, A, C. HOW K, Salem, Va, 
WANTED—20 good grade Shorthorn cows, Ad- 
dres 4. R. mer EE, Mentor, O. 


OM 
noG- 


RE GISTERED O 1 © pigs cheap, 
ERS, Ketchums Comers, N ee 


BE. P. 


8. K, WEED, Rock- 


WANTED—One buck sheep. 
let, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. FE. RB. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 » Greenwich St. Nev Ww York, 

20 YEARS’ experience: 
tained for frnit and produce, 
RAN, 201 Duane St, New ‘Fork. 





results oh- 


best le 
N & COCH- 


AUST 








APPLES, potatoss, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 
uce. Daily returns. Established 60 years. GIBB 
& BRO, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED 
Write at once to THE 
No cnectee, N Y¥. 

RINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as 
AUGUST POST, Moulton, Ta. 





SALESMEN—1Liberal — inducements. 
HAWKS NURSERY CO, 








agents, 





52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 
a it = ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—— FARM CATALOG FREE, describing and illus- 





trating a few good productive properties, with stock, 
tools and growing crops included, 5 to 400 acres, 
3400 to $10,000. Low peices to settle estates quickly, 
It as full of reliable information about New Eng- 
land soils, crops, market cunts, etc. A few 
farms on easy terms, Write KH, A. STROUT, Farm 
Agency, Dept 45, 190 Nassan St, son York City, 


or 24 Prankim St, Boston, Mass, 


610 ACRES FREE HOMESTEADS—The Kinkaid 
bill, granting 640-acre homesteads in western Ne- 
braska, has just become a law, There are over 
9,000,000 acres to be thus disposed of, Send 50 cents 
for copy of the law, map of district covered by 
the law and instructions as to steps to be taken 
to secure one of these homesteads, Address BU- 
CHANAN & PATTERSON, Land Attorneys, North 
latte, Neb. 





At Chicago, prices for bulk of cattle 
sales were right near the high point in 
over 5 months. The market was re- 
lieved somewhat by less heavy receipts, 
and this was reflected in the firmer 
trend of prices. Tradesmen are hoping 


that moderate runs will continue, as 
they are largely responsible for the 


healthier demand. 

It was all the hog market 
to hold its own at early May declines. 
No letup in receipts was noted. <Ar- 
rivals for the first 5 months of ’04 show 
a gain of more than 325,000 head over 
03. In June, last yr, the range of swine 
prices was $5.50@6.45. Current bulk of 
sales is at 4.60@4.70. 


could do 


Sheep offerings were helow needs of 
killers, and a rattling good market en- 
sued. Southern spring lambs opened 


the season at $7.25@7.50. wooled Colora- 


dos 7@7. 30, shorn 6.25@6.70, shorn year- 
lings @5.75, ewes 4.75@5.60, Tex 
mixed ct 4@4.85, bucks and culls 


3.50@4.50. 





INQUIRE 
where unusual 
or small farms, 
formation, free map. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


and farms in Delaware, 
exist to secure large 
fall in- 
STATE 


about lands 
opportunities 
improved and unimproved; 
valuable reports, etc, 
Dover, Del. 


wale mill walling $1200 yearly, 20 acres 


GRAIN 

land, residence, store, house, rich soil, 900,000 feet 
of timber, long time. $3500: fine climate; car fare 
paid, DR J. L. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 





FLORIDA —For eieedtne onts, 


poultry and cattle ranches, 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, 


homes, farms, fruit 
For particulers and 
Palatka, 





Fla. 
Fe ARMS For rich farmine. fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Farmer: can occupy 
house in first-class condition. 





seven-room farm- 
Few miles north 


of Willimantic. Plenty of work for man and bov. 
Must he ne at farming people. Address 4, CAN- 
TOR, Mansfield Center, Ct. 


‘in 1878, 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations i» 
all instances are wholesale. They refer t., 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, Warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country cunsignees rst pay 
freight and commission cnarges. When 


sold in a small way to ailers or con- 
sumers, 4n advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At Chicago, stocks appear moderate 
and the demand is fair for selected lots. 
Baldwins $1.75@3.50 p bbl, Spy 2.50@3.77 
Russets 2@3, Den Davis 1.25@1.75 p bu. 

“At New York, market weak. Spy $2.55 
@3.50 p bbl, B udwin 2.25@2.75, Davis do, 
Greening 2.25@2.50, Russet 2@ 2.50. 


Beans. 

At New York, little activity is ap- 
parent. Marrows brought $2.50@2.90 4, 
bu, kidney 2.75@3, pea 1.75@1.90, lima 
2.55@ 2.40, 

Dressed Meats. 
York, sluggish 
Veals, with lower prices 
Choice 642¢ p lb, good 5%@b6c. Pork ii: 
moderate’ request but steady. Light 74 
jee, heavy ic. Lambs inelined tv 
Weakness, best $306 ea. 

Dried Fruits. 

comes from Canada that 
firm there hus about all th: 
supplies of evap apples cor- 


demand for 
prevailing. 


At New 


Word 
western 
available 


nered. Holdings are said to be mueli 
below a yr ago. Sales noted of ’04 cro}, 
for export during Oct und Nov, on 
iu basis of 614c p Ib. 

At New York, trade generally un- 
eventful. New apples for Oct-No 


delivery are quoted ut 544¢ plb. Fane 
evap 5@7'2c¢ p lb, dried 8@5c, chops $2.30 
@2.40 p luvv lbs. 

£28. 

A continued amplitude of 
brought pressure to bear upon the mar 
ket, and prices lowered « trifle. The 
weakness was more pronounced in th 
east. Offerings of eggs at storage cen 
ters during Miy were so liberal that 
refrigerators filled up at a rapid rate. 
Speculators are now displaying les 
nvidity to secure supplies for storage 
This disposition will naturally increas: 
as coolers continue to fill, This tim 
last year western eggs brought 174: 
li%ec p doz at N Y, in 02 they com 
manded 1712@18e, in ’01 12@13%4¢, and 
in ’00 12@18c¢. . 

At New York, there is a 
fair to good eggs. 
erns 16@1743c p doz, 


supplies 


surplus of 
Tone easier; west- 
southerns 15@15 b+ 


fancy nearby 18@20c. 
At Chicago, market largely in buy- 
ers’ favor. C onsump ‘tion ample, but 


Cranberry Barrels or Crates? 


iin inaugurated by 


sections to 


A crusade is 
cranberry growers in 
supplant the barrel by the 32-quari 
crate or box. Advocates of the smaller 
package claim, primarily, that its us. 
will result in ‘asing the popularity 
of cranberries, more at- 
tractive and 
which they are 


some 


inere 
owing to the 
convenient manner ii 
packed. It is also urged 
that the crate is cheaper for the farme) 
than the barrel, Three of the former 


costing not to exceed 45 to 30 cents. 


Commission merchants say, while they 
are not vdverse to the use of the small- 
er package, the old barrel will, year in 


and year out, give more satisfaction. 


They claim the barrel is in the main 
cheaper. To pack 100 quarts of cranber- 
ries in crates requires three times as 


much paper as in a barrel. The great- 
est point in favor of the larger con- 
tainer, perhaps, lies in its ability to pro- 
lect the herries during a cold spell. 





Business Failures Light—Taking the 
country as a whole, commerc ial failures 
in the United States are relatively small 
There are about 1,300,000 firms engaged 


in commerce to-day, and annual fail- 
ures average only 1%. The year of 
least failures was in 1871, when on) 


0.6% went to the wall. The heaviest was 
when failures reached 1.5% 
These figures cover a period of more 
than 55 years. 


“T saw vour adv in old reliable A A.” 








+= rea Ma A 




















demand not so heavy. Extras 
fresh 14%@lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Grape fruit has declined sharply, ow- 
ing to heavy supplies from Cal and Fla. 
Selected Fla grape fruit now goes at 
$s, and good Cal for $4. 

Md and Del strawberries are moving 
freely, and growers say a few days 
will see the movement drawing to a 
close. N J berries have started. The 
crop is said to be of good quality. 
claims to be the 
biggest strawberry shipping point in 
the east if not in the world. Up to the 
middle of May this season, her ship- 
ments totaled 10,961,600 qts, or 1528 cars. 
Southern papers say this has been the 
test strawberry season on record 
arolina farmers. 


York, 


storage 
lic p doz, 


Chadbourn, N C, 


xrea 
tor ‘ 

At New strawberries more 
plentiful and prices sagging. Medium 
a5e p at, best Md and Del 6@l1lIc, 
blackberries 10c, peaches $1.25@3 p car- 
rier, muskmelons 1.50@3.50 p cra, water- 
melons 40@60c ea. 

Hay sap Straw. 

Reports from ‘anada say recent 

ins have broug * out meadows won- 

rfully. Prospects are for a good hay 
vield. No 2 hay brought $9.50 f o b 
Montreal. Tradesmen think good sup- 
lies of '03 hay are still held by Cana- 
ers. 
Yor k, 


Prime timothy 


market quiet but firm. 

9ce@$1 p 100 Ibs, clover 

abe, salt 50@dic, rye straw 80c@1.35, 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market easy, 
, syrup 65@75c p gal. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, spot firm, 

\N City bran $24 


nixed 24.50@25, 


sugar 7@ 


deliv- 
mid- 
26.50 


time 
p ton, 
red dog 


Onions. 

Tradesmen claim total shipments of 
Egyptian onions this yr will aggregate 
1,500,000 the bulk of which went 
to European markets. The season is 
winding up about 3 weeks earlier than 
ist yr. 

At New York, prices about touched 
point of the spring. Bermudas 
sold at $1.25@1.35 p era, Egyptians 1.75 
@2 p bag, N O 1.25@1.30 p bag. 

Potatoes. 

Seed pot sold here 
at 74ce@$1.25 p bu. For 

reige was not so large 
wotatoes cleaned up. One grower 
contracted his entire '04 crop at 50c 
ered prior to Nov 15.—[Corre- 

Portuge Co, O. 

Growers say the 
toes in Aroostceok 
to $3.25 p 


sks, 


the low 


this spring 
that reason the 
as might be. 


atoes 


has 
p bu deliy 
sponcent, 
top price for pota- 
Co, Me, this spring 
bbl, and the low 
1.25. Average price for the sea- 
son is about 2 p bbl, which makes the 
total value of the crop not far from 
WO 000, 


At New York, old potatoes dropped 

point or two; westerns $2.50@3 p 180 
lbs, hew potatoes in good request and 
jiices tended higher. Bermudas 4@6 p 
bbl, Southern Rose 4@5.50. 

At Chicago, old stock little changed. 
lurbanks and Rurals $1.05@1.15 p bu, 
iiings $1@1.05. New potatoes easy at 3@4 
}) bbl, 


was close 


point 


Poultry. 
At New York, western broilers in re- 
quest at 16@20c p Ib a w, capons 18@ 


0c, chickens 14@18c, fowls 134¢c, ducks 


13@l4e, geese 11@12c, live springs 20@ 
25c p lb, fowls 14c, turkeys 12c, roosters 
§9@12e, 


At Chicago, live fowls 11@11%c p Ib, 
Springs $3@6 p doz, geese 5@6, ducks 
12@25c p Ib, iced turkeys 12@138c, geese 
s$@9c, chickens 10@12c, ducks 12@12%c. 

Vegetables. 
from Oswego Co, N Y, says 
thereabouts are offered $15 p 
cucumbers this season. Local 
are making the contracts. 


A re port 
farmers 
ton for 
canners 


Trade advices announce that factories 
in Kent Co, Del, have contracted toma- 
toes for the '04 pack at $7 p ton. 

Trade advices say the FE Fla tomato 
movement so far this season totals 
1,000,000 cra. Shipments are now being 
—— from W Fla, where the crop is 
ate, 


At New York, cabbage $1@2 
cucumbers 30@50c 


@2.50, 


.50 p era, 
p doz, cauliflower 75c 
lettuce 1@2 p bbl, mushrooms 10 


@40c p lb, rhubarb 25@75c p 100 bchs, 
cress 50c@1.25, radishes 25@40c, sweet 
potatoes 3@5 p bbl, asparagus 75¢c@2.25 
p beh, beets 3@5 p 100 bchs, garlic 5 
@éc p lb, horseradish 4@6c, kale 40@60c 
p bbl, scallions 50c@1 p 100 bchs, peas 
50@75e p % bbl, spinach 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 1@2.50 p cra. 

Rice. 

The situation in La-Tex districts is 
encouraging to sellers, but toward the 
Atlantic coast advices are less favor- 
able. At N Y fair to good domestic 
brought 3%@4c p lb, head 44%@5%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 18%4c 1844c 1744c 
1903 ..22 @22%c 221%4@23 c 21 @2l%c 
1902 ..221%4@23 c 23 @23%c 22 @22%c 


Just before the opening of June bute 
ter prices took a tumble at leading 
markets. Quotations for fey emy drope 
ped to an 18c basis at Chicago, N ¥ and 


Boston, there being little margin be- 
tween eastern and western prices. 
Although the season is backward, 
butter receipts at N Y since May 
1 show some increases over last 
year. English cables say the butter 


market is steadier and dealers hope de- 
clines have been checked. 

At New York, all advices point to 
more liberal offerings. Storage men 
late taking hold. Cmy 18@18\%c, dairy 
16@1744c, renovated 13@lic. 

At Boston, receipts not heavy, but 
trade quiet. Cmy 18%sc, dairy 14@17c, 
renovated 13@15%'sc. 

At Chicago, prices inclined to lower. 
Extra cmy 17%c p Ib, renovated 16%4¢, 
ladles l4c, dairy 14@16c, packing 10@11c, 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 20%c; mar- 
ket easy; packing 10@l1Ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 20c 
p lb,°O and Pa prints 18¢e, dairy 18@1l4c. 
—At Philadeiphia, cmy 18\%c, ladle 12@ 
13c, imt emy 14@1l5ic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 18@20c 
p lb, Md, Wa, Pa prints 15@l6c, reno- 
vated 16@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Late advices say interior Canadian 
cheese markets show improvement come 
pared with prices current the first half 
of this moniu. Good quality and a come 
paratively small make brought prices 
up to T@mi%ye p lb. 

The cheese situation has brightened 
to a moderate extent. Offerings in the 
great cheese districts of N Y were gen- 
erally below those of a year ago. For- 
eign markets have advanced and are 
showing some degree of activity. Long 
continued low prices are said to have 
enlarged consumption. 

At New York, demand seems equal 
to current supply, and prices remain 
unchanged. New f c 742@8c p lb, skims 
4%@5%e. 

At Boston, feeling somewhat better. 
N Y and Vt twins 7@8c p Ib, old 8@9c, 

At Chicago, prices are holding steady 
and the feeling is better. Twins, fall 
make, 8%@9c p lb, new twins 74%@8c, 
daisies 8%@9\c. 


Effective Condition Powders—The 


Kellogg condition powders, manufac- 
tured by the H. W. Kellogg company of 
St Paul, Minn, have given the best of 
satisfaction wherever used. J. P. Tor- 
rey, manager of the Stevenson Farm, 
Kenosha, Wis, says: “I can heartily 
recommend your abortion powders. 
Since feeding them for the first time 
I have had no trouble with my herd.” 
The Belmont Farm of Smyrna, Ga, 
says: “We began feeding Kellogg con- 
dition powders December 10 last. Up 
to that time, at least one-half our cows 
had aborted. Since then we have had 
no trouble. They are in the best of 
condition, and are producing large 
quantities of milk.’”’ M. E. Phelps, pro- 
prietor of Brightowod Farm, Laurel, 
Md, says: “Your condition powders 
have cured the effects of garget in my 
cows, and I am able to sell my butter 
to a very high class trade.” This seems 
to be the universal testimony of those 
who have used the Kellogg powders, 
and the readers of this journal are re- 
quested to send to the Kellogg company 
for full information and prices, 
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19 Years of 
Separator Experience, 


La Veta, Coto., April 18, 1904. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that the De Laval Baby No. 2 
machine purchased by me fifteen years ago is still being 
used daily. ‘This is the first hand separator sold in this 
section and has been in almost continuous use ever 





since its purchase. 
My cows together with my farm separator have made 


me more money than all my other incomes combined. I 
have tried all other standard makes. and have always 
returned to the De Laval as the best all-round machine 
on the market. F. L. Martin. 


A DE LAVAL Catalogue—with a world of Separator Information— 
is to be had for the asking. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
cuicaco. General Offices : eMONTREALL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


$213 Fusert Srreer, 75 & 77 Yor« Strest, 
NEW YORK. 


' PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO, 
8 & |t Drumm &r., McDeRmoT AVENUE, | 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. © 















Are Built to your or. 
on, 8 and a 

‘op Buggy on ree 

Sf on. ad ‘lai wie ¥ writ- 


ten guarantee for 
2 years. ‘ 


$4750 





















ONLY $3 PACKAGE 
POSIT! Will cure any case 
our mon 
CURE will’ be refunded. 
B80 $1 PACKAGE 
i ordin M t i if not satisfied. Buy cirect at 
CUTELY we “aaa aad factory p He cs. Write te to-day for FREE. catalog of 
Sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. Black Hickory Veptetes ots Lod) styles, Ales hargess. 
ie . 
gRURERAL , HEAVE REMEDY CU Incorporated. 133 W. Pear! Cincinnatt.o. 
‘ourth Avenue, - « ° Fa. 
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2 equalinevery 
re t. No, 1 was sprayed 
and te continued to give 20 qts. milk ailk 
through Fly season ; No. 2 lost men mail 
and flesh were obliged to use **Shoe- vy 
to keep her alive, half cent's worth of which 
+ would have made No.2 as profitable as No. 1, 
neo Miotheorigienl stock protector used by same dairymen 
1885 after testing imitations, because it protects cows much 
longer tn in JS A It prevents contagious abortion and other dis- 
sores, scratches, skin diseases, hoof ailments, ete. 
No NO LION in ~ poultry house or any place it is sprayed, Beware of 
imitations —~ ast ony afew hours and make sores. Ifyour dealer 
does not keep Shoo-F ly (made in Philadelphia, Pa.,) send $1.00 
jh 4 latest Improved Three Tube Sprayer and enough Bhoo-F ly 
cows. Cash returned if cows are not protected. 


SHOO- 100-FLY MF°G. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa, 








No More Blind Horses iis $ Miron 
sore eyes, Barry Co., 




















Su 
307 Grand River Ave. 








ona VELL PAY THE L FREIGHT | 


heels, Steel 07.25 

a Rabber Hee 615.00, I mfg. ~ Lt = 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.15; Harness, rite for 
entalegen, Learn how to bay vebicles ar< partes direct, 
Wagon Umbrella FREE, W. N. BOOS, Ciaciazatl. @ 


” 
A “Farm Hand” Free 
fe) Send us your name and address 
<1 tonight and we will send you free 

y Our “ Farm Hand” 
2. Sickle and Tool Grinder 
Combines Automatic Sickle 
: Grinder, Tool Grinder, Saw 
,~/ Gummer and Polishing Ma- 
< chine. Both Emery and Corun- 
7 dum Wheels, 4,000 revolutions a 
\ minute. In fact its $41.00 of Machin- 
ery for $8.45. Use it ten days. Then 
Mycither return at our expense 
MALY or send us our special price 
$8.45. Write now. Agents Wanted. 
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Developing Upper Michigan Lands. 


There is no more interesting section 
of the country than the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, considered from the 
standpoint of a man who wants to se- 
cure « farm home cheaply. For many 
years this country was considered val- 
uable only because of its timber. Most 
of the land was held by speculators 
and development was necesszrily  re- 


tarded. Of late everything has com- 
pletely changed. Lumbermen hive 
taken out the best of the timber. They 
have disposed of their large holdings, 
and these are being offered for sale 


in small lots. It was discovered that 
neurly all of this land, particularly in 
Chippewa and Mackinne ccunties, was 
first class for agricultural purposes, 
and was*well suited to diversified farm- 
ing. It can be had cheaply and on 
easy terms. 

This region has a number of things 
to recommend it to a farmer f.om any 
section of the United States. To begin 
with, the soil is naturally fertile, valu- 
able minerals, particularly copper and 
iron, abound in great quantities, the 
timber remaining is exceedingly valu- 
able for fuel purposes, and to a cer- 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


sire wberries, celery and onions grow to 
large size, and because of the splendid 
climate and good soil are of excellent 
quality. They sell readily, and as the 
mines continue to develop the demand 
Will not decrease, 

STOCK DO WELL, 


The pasturage of the marshes, nat- 
ural neaudows and general range of the 
upper peninsula are especially suited to 
all kinds of stock. In recent issues of 
Ornnge Judd Farmer reproductions of 
photographs have shown fine herds of 
cattle and Angora goats in this section, 
Horses do well. It is an especially fine 
place to finish and fatten horses from 
the western re nges preparatory to send. 
ing them farther east- or seNing them 
in the middle west. At present most 
of the beef and mutton’ grown here is 
used at home, but should the industry 
increase the Chicugo market is so close 
at hand that it can be easily utilized. 
It is also an exsy matter to send live 
stock to Buffalo, 

Although this is a comparatively new 
country so fur as farms and farm 
homes are concerned, already substan- 
tinl residences have been built, and 
schools and churches established. The 
road problem is also receiving atten- 








RAKING HAY IN 


tain extent for lumber, the climate is 
crisp und healthful. The weather bu- 
reau records show it is 10 to 20 degrees 
warmer than the country 100 miles far- 


ther west. The winters are cold but 
dry, with plenty of snow, which pre- 
vents winterkilling of crops. No cy- 


clones occur in summer or blizzards in 
winter. Hay fever is unknown. Mois- 
ture is always abundant, and crop fail- 
ures never occur. 

SOME OF THE STAPLE CROPS. 


Probably the most profitable single 
crop for Michigan is the sugar beet. 


Factories have been erected with ‘won- 
derful rapidity in the southern half of 
the state, and tests made in the coun- 
ties ni'med above show that beets can 
be readily raised. le percentage of 
sugar is from 2 to 8% higher than in 
other purts of the United States, with 
similar climate. With the opening up 
of more land, the sugar beet will be 
introduced and factories will be built. 
The soil is easily worked, seems just 
suited to crops of this kind, and there 
is ro reason to doubt success on a sugar 
beet venture. 
VEGErABLES AND FRUIT. 

Up to date the proiitable crops have 
been those of fruits and . vegetables. 
This is true because the mines and 
lumbcr camps offer an excellent home 
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UPPER PENINSULA BARN. 
market at remunerative prices. The 
soil being rich and easily worked, pro- 
duces large yields at a minimum of 
labor. Potatoes, cabbages, field peas, 





UPPER MICHIGAN 


tion, and some good roads are to be 
found all threugh this section. 
EXPERIENCES OF SETTLERS, 

The experience of those who have 
actually settled in this region and suc- 
ceeded is of the greatest value in decid- 
ing upon a new location. L. M. Geis- 
mar, superintendent of the _ experi- 
mental furm near Chatham, says: “I 
cannot fully describe the advantages 
of the upper peninsula, but simply want 
to call attention to a few of the prin- 
cipal points. With an ideal subsoil at 
the proper depth forming a natural 
reservoir to hold the snow and rainfall 
it is easy to understand why crops will 
thrive even during a dry season. For 
this reason I am thoroughly convinced 
that all crops, including peaches, will 


ultimately grow to perfection in this 
great region. The soil is similar to 


that in the states included in the lime- 
stone basin. The report of our first 
season’s work here shows that a great 


variety of crops can be raised. Corn 
grew to a hight of over 10 feet, and 
this, too, when the planting was de- 


layed until June 7 to il. It was a flint 
variety and matured sufficiently for the 
silo before the first frost. We grew 25 
to 30-pound pumpkins, cowpeas aver- 
aging 3 feet high and 10 to 12 feet long. 
The superiority of the Marquette straw- 
berry is better known in Illinois and 
Wisconsin even than in Michigan, Newe- 
berry celery stands in high favor. The 
deep snow falling upon broken ground 
and remaining until spring makes it 
an ideal region for winter wheat. No- 


where else cun oats grow or timothy 
be found growing more abundantly. 
Potatoes grown here are of superior 


flavor and keeping qualities. The sugar 
beets sent to the agricultural college 
in 1897 from these upper peninsula 
counties showed a high saccharine con- 
tent.”’ 

Thomas Morrison of Marquette town- 
ship, Mackinae county, says: “I have 
been farming in upper Michigan for 
the last 21 years. We have a fine cli- 
mate and settlers are gradually com- 
ing in. although the filling up has not 
been 7s ranid »s it should have been. 
We have all kinds of land, heavy clay, 
sand with clay bottom, and good loam 
soil. Tt is very productive. Recently 
I had a neighbor thresh a field of wheat 


which yielded 50 bushels to the acre of 
first-class grain. I also helped another 
neighbor thresh 250 bushels of oats 
from eight acres, 200 bushels of barley 














NORTH MICHIGAN WHEAT FIELD. 


from seven acres, and 60 bushels of peas 
from two acres. He has harvested the 
last year about 80 tons of hay from 80 
acres, Potatoes and all kinds of veg- 
etables grow luxuriantly. Apples and 
small fruits can be raised without any 
trouble. Most of our stuff is sold in 
the home market, with the exception 
of our hay, part of which goes as far 
east as Boston. I am quite convinced 
that we have an excellent country for 
raising exuttle and sheep.” 

Kentucky bluegrass grows in this re- 
gion, Charles Shinkle of Marquette, 
Mich, spent six weeks in the vicinity of 
St Ignace and Brevot lake, and says 
that he never saw finer bluegrass grow- 
ing anywhere. He also saw perfect ap- 
ples at St Ignace, and thinks that this 
region is admirably adapted to fruit 
and stoek. 

Mr George Smathers of Helena says: 
*We have a splendid market for all 
kinds of timber, ties, poles, posts, saw- 
ing logs, et«, so*that a man in clearing 
a farm c:n dispose of all his surplus 
wood at a proiit. We also have good 
roads and schools in this section. 

*As to crops, we raise wheat, oats, 
barley, peas, rye and hay. Grass grows 
luxuriantly, and we have pasture until 
the snow falls. I have been here 20 
years and I have never seen the grass 
injured by drouth, I keep 100 sheep and 
a large stock of cattle, and find that 
they pay better than anything else on 
the farm. Of fruit, I grow apples, 
plums, cherries, blackberries, strawber- 
ries. The quality of all this fruit is 
excellent. My potatoes bring 5 cents 
per bushel more in the Chicago market 


than any other kind. I hive made 
thousands of dollars by raising pota- 
toes,”’ 


In conclusion it may be said that for 





sized tract of land now will be wealthy 
in a few years, ‘ 

This Jand is novy 
per acre, Contrary to the usual prac. 
tice no mineral rights 
is made, so that the investor who ¢jis- 
covers iron ore or copper has 2 eo°;- 
plete right to these, Jt so:netimes hes. 
pens that on a tract very riih 
deposits are found. Toares are low, sod 
this ought to @ppenl to the man 
building for himself a 

To those who delight in huntine and 


selling for $5 to $4 


reseryition of 


lO-nere 


Vho is 
, 
NoOMe, 


fishing the forests of this region are 
admirably agapted, Deer, grouse, 
ducks, bear, fine trout, bass, pi kerel 


and pike wre found in grent numbers, 
ee 





Planting and Cultivating Silage Corn 

D. C. MARKHAM, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 

I plant Pride of the North for silage 
corn, After the ground is properly pre- 
pared for seed mark the rows 31% feet 
apart, using a corn planter arranged to 


drop three or four kernels, 18 inches 
apart. I use from 300 to 400 pounds 
phosphate per acre. In this Way we 


jeave the corn deeper in the ground 
than would be the case were the marker 
not used, 

As soon as I can see the corn comins 
up I use a smoothing harrow, running 
lengthwise over the This is con- 
tinued until the corn is high enough to 
use a cultivator, The first time over 
with the cultivator I stir the groun:l 
2s deep as possible later cultivating 
more shallow, not over 2 inches in 
depth. 


rows, 


_-——_— 


Increasing Butter Fat—A. P. W., 
New Jersey: According to Prof Wing 
of Cornell university, the percentage oc 
butter fat cannot be materially and per- 
manently increased in a particular ani- 
mal by feeding. 


A Valuable Chart for stallion owners 
and breeders was recently issued by 
the International Stock Food Co of 
Minneapolis, Minn, It contains a tablk 
showing the duration of pregnancy in 
the mare and the dates mares should 
be returned to the stallion, For refer- 
ence and convenience this will be of 
great value to farmers in general. Ii 


.will be sent free on application. 


Fine Land in Callaway Co, Mo— 


There is much good land in Callawa: 


county. This sells all the way from $1 
to $80 an acre, according to location 
and improvement. Raw land can b 


secured or land in all stages of devel- 
opment, Some furms are cleared, seed- 











CELERY FARM IN 


diversified farming there is probably 
no cutover section that is superior to 
this part of Michigan, It very frequent- 
ly happens that more than enough tim- 
ber is secured from the land to pay the 
first cost. When the timber is removed 
a farm of virgin richness is ready to 
produce crops indefinitely, provided the 
land is well trented. The nearness to 
markets, the fact that lake as well us 
rail transportation is available, makes 
it a splendid country. With the advent 
of settlers prices of land will go up, 
and the man who invests in a good- 


NORTH MICHIGAN 


ed to grass and planted to the various 
crops. Others bear considerable timber. 
Some are raw prairie, Almost anyone 
ean be suited as to character of the 
soil, A few farms are quite rough and 
especially adapted to the growing of 
fruits. For full information concerning 
this section write to W. Ed Jameson, 
Fulton, Mo. Mr Jameson will be glad 
to send you descriptions of the farms 
he his for sale. He is a man wel! 
known in this community, and stand: 
high. No one need hesitate to do bus- 
iness with him. 























Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, May 30, 1904. 

At New York, the cattle market held 
up well last week, with continued light 
yeceipts. Milch cows were dull and 
prices averaged $2 p head lower. Sales 
were at 25 to 50, calf included. 

On Monday of this week, ‘with 42 cars 
of cattle offered, prices were steady to 
strong for all grades, and everything 
was taken. Good to choice steers, aver- 
aging 1200 to 1475 lbs, crossed the scales 
at $5.25@5.75 p 100 tos; medium to fair 
do, #00 to 1190 Ibs average, at 4.75@5.20; 
distillery fed do at 4.75@5.45, bulls at 3 
@4.60, cows at 1.85@4.10. 

Sheep and lambs held up fairly steady 
until Thursday of last week, when 
sheep showed weakness and both win- 
ter lambs and spring lambs dropped 
25 to 50c; a further decline of 25c was 
recorded on Friday, and the whole mar- 
ket closed weak and depressed on Sat- 
urday. On Monday of this week, with 
35 cars of stock offered, ewes and bucks 

ere selling 25@50c lower than the pre- 

ious Monday, yearlings (heretofore 
dvsignated as winter lambs), 25c lower 
1 Saturday and 80c lower than last 
Monday; lambs (heretofore designated 
us spring lambs), 25c off from Saturday 
nd $1 lower than the previous Mon- 
day. There was a fairly good trade at 
the decline. Common to choice sheep 
sold at p 100 lbs; inferior to 
choice yearlings et 5@6.55, lambs at 6 
@8&; a few N Y state lambs by the head 
at 3 each, 

Hogs were maintained at steady 
prices all last week. On Monday of this 
week there was no decline in prices, 
although Buffalo adyjces indicated an 
easier tone to trade there. State hogs, 
veraging 135 lbs, sold here at $5.10 p 
100 lbs; averaging from 165 to 230 lbs, 
at 5.15@5.20. 

THE CALF TRADE. 

Last week the market ruled quiet, 
with prices off 25@50ce. This week 
evened with only 5400 head on sale, and 
the market rallied, more than regain- 
ing the loss. Best veals commanded $5 
fair to good 5@5.50, culls 3.50. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Demand has in no way abated. Sec- 
ond-hand carriage and saddle horses 
continue to be the best sellers, although 
anything decent finds a ready market 
at satisfactory prices, with the possible 
exception of fashionable high steppers, 
for which buyers seem to be unwilling 
to pay fairly remunerative prices. Deal- 
ers have been compelled to refuse nu- 
merous low offers. 

\t Pittsburg, cattle market opened 

eady this week, with 100 loads on sale, 

same supply as last Monday. Quo- 
ations were: 


| 
1 
Extra, 1450-1609 Ibs @5 20@5 50 Poor to good bulls 3 0N@4 25 
Good, 1260-1500 Ibe Poor to good cows = 1504 00 


3@5.25 


@ 6.50, 






x 


Heifers, 700-100 lhe 3 bodes ou 


Fair 11”) ibe 41547 

Con . 70-900 Ibe 3 25q0420 Bologna cows, phd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, hulf fat 400@4 40 Veal caives 4 00@5 56 
Fatoxen 3 00@4 50 Cows & springers, 16 00@50 0C 


The 


hecher 


hog market ruled about 10c 

than the preceding week, with 
5¥ doubles offered. Best heavy $4.95@5, 
mecium 4,95, Yorkers 4.90@4.95, lights 
4.5544.90, pigs 4.70@4.80. Sheep sold 
lower, the supply aggregating 35 loads. 


A good class of muttons brought 5@ 
5.30, ewes 4.50@4.75, bucks 2.50@3.50, 


clipped lambs 5.50@6.25, culls 4@4.50. 





What the Granges Are Doing. 


MARYLAND, 

Garrett county Pomona was organ-. 
ized at Oakland May 21 by State Mas- 
ter Ager, assisted by Prof Austin of the 
agricultural college. It was a large and 
enthusiastic meeting, and about 40 
members took the fifth degree. It is 
only a few weeks since the first of 
these granges was organized by Deputy 
Sweet, but the state master finds the 
work in such progress as to warrant its 
continuance in Garrett county, also its 


extension throughout Allegheny and 
Washington counties by the same or- 
ganizers. Anyone in the above counties 


desiring the benefits of the grange in 


their locality should write Charles T. 
Sweet at Swanton, Md. 
OHIO. 

A local grange correspondent from 

Ohio says: “The grange in Clark county 

is at a standstill. While several sub- 


ordinate granges keep themselve: 
Square with the state grange, they are 
not ‘working actively, and none are tak- 
ing in new members. Our Pomona 
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meets with the different subordinate 
granges and there are about one dozen 
members we expect to see at every 
meeting. We have tried every known 
expedient to revive the grange in this 
county. The state grange has come to 
our aid and yet we have not succeeded. 
We who are active feel that the real 
trouble lies in the fact that the farmers 
here are so prosperous that they do 
not feel the need of co-operation 
through the aid of organization. It is 
folly to say that the farmers in this 
community have not been prosperous 
for the past seven years.” 


NEW YORK. 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York state grange was 
held at Ogdensburg, St Lawrence coun- 
ty, May 25, ’04, at ‘which the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, that the next session of the 
New York state grange be held in the 
city of Ogdensburg, beginning Tuesday, 
Feb 7, 1905.—[Jacob Seltsman, Secretary 
Executive Committee. 


Flora’s day will be celebrated by Pen- 
field, Monroe county, June 11, Mrs 
Claude Root, worthy Flora, will have 
charge of the program. A comedy en- 
titled, Loan of a Lover, will be the 
feature of the day. 


A Pomona grange will probably be 
organized at Pavilion sometime this 
month. About two-thirds of the subor- 
dinate grange now favors the project. 
Sec Giles addressed the Byron grange 
recently at that place. 

The executive committee of the state 
grange visited Geneva and Ogdensburg 
and carefully went over the facilities 
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offered by these two cities to entertain 
Patrons at the next state meeting. 

Broome county Pomon_ will be held 
June 14, Seneca county Pcmona June 18. 
Patrons of Schuyler county will hold 
a picnic June 25 at North Hector Land- 
ing. 

Grange day at Chautauqua has been 
set for August 20. For details about 
program, etc, Patrons should write 
either Brother W. C. Gifford or A. A. 
Van Vieck cf Jamestown. 

The program fer the Cortland county 
Pomona June 7 is being arranged by 
G. H. Hyde. By special request Prof 
W. G. Johnson of American Agricul- 
turist will address the Patrons, 

Master S. J. Robbins of Monroe coun- 
ty Pomona reports the grange in a 
very prosperous condition. There are 
now 735 mmbers. More than 100 of 
these have joined this year. The next 
Pomona meeting will be held June fl 
at 10 a m at the assembly rooms in the 
First Universalist church on South 
Clinton street, Rochester, N Y. A me- 
morial service will be held at 11 o’clock. 
At 3 p m State Overseer George A. Ful- 
ler will deliver the address. The sub- 
ordinate granges in the county are in 
a healthy condition, In many sections 
where the Grand Army post is weak, 
the grange conducted the Memorial day 
exercises. 


Tobacco Notes. 








The newly elected president of the 
Nat’l cigar leaf tobacco mfrs’ assn, J. 
L. Friedman of Chicago, and the vice- 
president, M. L. Krohn of Cincinnatl, 
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have both declined to serve as officers 
of the organization, It is said Mr Krohn 
gives lack of unity among members ag 
his reason for refusing the honor. 


NEW YORK. 


ONONDAGA Co—Tobacco beds seem 
hardly so plentiful as in former years, 
doubtless due to low prices last sea- 
son. Several lots of '03 tobacco yet ree 
main unsold. It is said that some plant 
beds are well advanced for the season, 
Advices from Oswego Co say muny 
crops are still in first hands, 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI BREAKS—Offerings of bur- 
ley proved very light. This is attrib- 
uted in a large measure to the trust 
purchasing supplies so heavily in the 
interior. Average prices were at the 
season’s top notch. Some dealers think 
the limit has been reeched, as a few 
buyers appear to be well supplied and 
are acting in a diffident manner. Quo- 
tations: '03 bright $10@13 p 100 lbs, good 
leaf 12.50@14.50, strippers 9.50@15, good 
plug 10.50@12, cigaret wrappers 14.50@ 


20. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Weather somewhat 
warmer and more favcrable for setting 
out tobacco plants. The general trade 
is dull, much more so than a year ago. 
Buyers are hastening to finish casing 
their '03 tobacco before warm weather 
comes on. Heavy supplies of seed: leaf 
were received at York. This tobacco 
was grown mainly in the Druck val- 
ley. Some insurance companies threat- 
en that if there is another fire in this 
district they will withdraw all pclicies. 


















T can give you the ¥ 
sula of Michigan. i 
we are reliable. The 


give = the opportunit 


to 20 degrees 


150 to 250 bushels of potatoes to the acre. 


In Rud 


I want you to have confidence in the compan 
following banks will stand by what we say. 


Write me to-day. Let me describe to you th L 
or Chicago to Sault Ste Marie by boat, or the trip you can take from Chicago, 
full particulars, but in writing state when you can go to see our lands. Write NOW, to-day. Address me personally. 


F. J. MERRIAM, General Manager, Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd. 819 Washington Arcade, Detroit,.Mich, 


Wanted—-Men 





TT N ON NK....... Marovettr, Mrcnican. MANISTIOQUE BANK. ....sccccereccreseeseeeeees MANISTIOUR, Mics. 
ane EDR AL DANE Te peccoesecepooese SSr. Ionace, Micn, NEWBERRY BANK.........cceccesccccccscceeeces Newsperry. Micu. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK.........0-+e0- Sautt Ste Marie, Micu. FIRST NATIONAL BANK.,,.......s++ee0e .- ESCANABA, MicH, 
MUNISING STATE BANK.,.,.......ccccccsceeeeeees funrsinc, Micx. PEOPLES SAVINGS BAN -.; Detroit, Micu, 
STATE SAVINGS BANK. ........cccccccccccsceceess Detroit, Mica, COLONIAL TRUST COMPA .New York, N, Y, 
CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO........---eeee0 CLEVELAND, On10, BANK OF COMMERCE......... -CLEVELAND, On10, 
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the beautiful lake trip you can take cheap to see*our lands—from Detroit 
St. Paul or Minneapolis by rail. Send for 


What I want is men—thrifty able bodied men. 
be prosperous and are willing to work. If you are that kind of a man, 
write me at once. It makes no difference } 
can locate you on a fertile farm in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
to develop into an independent successful farmer. 
you want an ideal home, write tome. I offer in the Rudyard and Pickford dis- 
tricts, (the garden spot of the Northwest), good unimproved farms for $5 to $10 per acre, 
terms so easy anyone can buy. Theclimate here is delightful. The records of the Wea- 
ther Bureau show that the influences of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula’s climate 10 
warmer than that of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
there is plenty of pure spring water, also timber for building and fuel. 
finest fruits including apples and strawberries, from 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
It is a fine stock country; markets are near 
at hand. Railroad and water transportation not more than eight miles from our land, 
dand Pickford districts alone, we have 175 miles of fine macadam roads, 
Plenty of good schools and churches and wide-awake farmers scattered through these 
two districts all doing well. 

The Upper Peninsula surprises everyone. 
enthusiastic over the country’s prospects. 
an opportunity to secure on your own terms a fertile farm. 


Upper Peninsula Farms 
. $5 to $10 per Acre 


Terms So Easy Anyone Cex Buy 


names of many men who will gladly tell you how well they have done in the Upper Penin- 
» I represent and myself. This paper will tell you 
Write any of them, they answer all letters. No 
other land company can give you the references we can. A little investigation on your part will prove this. The 
names of the banks you can write to are: 


Hundreds of farmers are moving here 
If you will write to me to-day, I will offer you 











Men who want to 


ow little money you have, I 


The soil here is fertile, 
We raise here the 









































Wa Save tas Patos or Ireme 

Many Trmzs 4 Yeas. A Perfect 

Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale, Agents 
make from @8to @15aday, One 
agent made $20 firet day and writes to burry 
more machines tohim. Write for terms to agents. 


J. A. Footo Foundry Co., Fredericktown,@ 

















Callaway County offers best 

World’s Fair, cheap railroad rates can be had this 
year. Newly surveyed electric railroad Kansas City 
te St Louis, longest in the world, passes through 
this county. If — pie . 9 
i good pro ons exas. rite 
cnee for tes D ve and full of informa- 
tion. 


W.ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missouri. 
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The Promise of Life 


A Preachment to the New York Epis- 


copal Clergyman’s Association 
BY HEKBERT MYRICK 
EVITOKR OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Copyright, 1904, by Herbert Myrick ] 





[Secend Installment.] 


(The following contiudes this address, the first part 
ot tich was printed in this paper last week, The 
yeeachment is therefore complete in two numbers, 
our issues Of May 28 and June 4, 1904, Read art 
{ tetore reading this, If you want extra copies 
of cither or both issues, they will be mailed upon 
jvccipt of 4 cents in stamps per copy. 

CRIZE CONTEST--One of the eminent gentle- 
men who listened to this discourse, tiought the 

ture-layinan graded his address from tie princi 


! 

yl of monism to those of dualism, for some 
phiiosophic reason of his own, Now this lecture 
hiss in teith no mystic or philosophic meaning 
Mhateve To be sure, the ideas are graded, so to 
spronk That is, they have a certain starting point 
aed oa certain ending point, that the lecturer 
wiched to) bring out, but the aim is so simple 


aod natural that even a little child who can read 
the words (even though he may not understand 
the meaning of them all), can perfectly understand 
wid easily grasp it, Now what was the lectures’ 
vin’ Won't you tell us, in a simple, natural 
way, jnst as if you had heard the address, and 
had gone home and interpreted it to your family % 
Anyone, young or old, can compete for the prizes, 
which are $3, $2 and $1 worth of any works selected 
from Orange Judd Company's catalogs of agricul- 
tural books, 
LOVE AS A PURPOSE, 

Tndeed the cultivation and manifesta- 
tion of love seem to be among the cur- 
dinal purposes of life. Self-sacrifice, 
faithfulness, sympathy, forgiveness, 
helpfulness and other forms of sincere 
affection, add to the joy of the giver as 
well as the receiver. 

Yet love, like the spirit, is strangely 
intangible. Though expressed in words, 
deeds, feelings, this most beautiful evi- 
dence of divinity in humanity has never 
been “isolated,” to use the chemicil! 
expression. No more than the — soul 
itself, can love be weighed or measured, 

Yet every human being, at some stage 
in his cureer, experiences human love, 
feels a stirring in sympathy with na- 
ture, and becomes dimly conscious that 
he is part of an infinite mystery. 

The elevation of thought, the inspira- 
tion to deeds that shall endure, the de- 
sire for a better life, the appeal to all 
the finer instincts Of one’s nature, when 
love holds sway, indicate that this 
emotion, or faculty, or spirit, is im- 
planted in the human breast to be used, 
nud that the joys arising from its right- 
eous use, are one of. the charming 
promises of life. 

AND THEN ‘THE SPIRIT 

~that uplifting force, more thai love, 
that engine of the soul, which seems 
to never lack fuel, but generates great- 
er power the more it feeds upon itself 
--the spirit divine buoys up the faint- 
ing heart, inspires the soul, rejuven- 
ates the mind, quickens the affections, 
encourages the will, aye, even regen- 
erates the body itself. 

The more this divine force is used the 
greater becomes the strength of the 
spirit. It seems to be a co-operating of 
love, sympathy, hope, aspiration and of 
all those ethical, ethereal and divine 
emotions that are stimulated by com- 
munion with God, and still more stim- 
ulated by good deeds. 

I firmly believe that soul-power, like 
other human attributes, grows by use 
—that these emotions of the soul are 
given us to be employed, and that their 
diligent and appropriate use brings us 
to the very pinnacle of life’s promise. 

Note that I say wse—mere sentimen- 
talism, flabby contemplation of soul- 
possibilities, without action to trans- 
mute these emotions into deeds, are of 
comparatively little aveil., One good 
act is better than a million good in- 
tentions. The soul rises upward through 
struggle, until one fully developed in 
soul power feels himself almost free 
from the limitations of the body. 


ILLS OF LIFE DUF TO IGNORANCE, 

And close analysis reveals that most 
of the limitations of the body, most of 
the ills of this existence, arise from 
preventable causes, through ignorance. 
Yet so generous is nature that wisdom, 
mind or spirit often effect a cure— 
that is to say, put the organism again 
in harmony. 

How alluring this idea of the oneness 
of matter and spirit, of man and God, 
is shown by the readiness with which 
it has been accepted, both before and 
Bince the time of Christ. Evidently 


EVENINGS 


millions employed this principle in the 
treatment of bodily, mental and spirit- 
ual difficulties, long before the days of 
the so-cated new church that makes 
this beautiful practice the cardinal te- 
net of its faith. And probably the 
number now living who owe _ good 
health and good spirits to the applica- 
tion of this idea is vastly greater than 
the excellent body which of recent years 
has done so much to advertise this old 
principle. 
LEARN HOW TO LIVE, 


True it is that as we learn how to 
live, we shall have less of sickness, dis- 
ease, misery, error—mind and _ spirit 
will be less weighted down, more free 
to carry out their aspirations. 

Therefore the minister competent to 
teach his people how to live here, is do- 
ing the best for their hereafter. He 
can help them to the fullest promise of 
this life by giving them less theology 
and more “humanology,” less “church- 
ianity” and more Christianity, fewer 
abstract theories but more concrete 
aids to right living. 

How to live—how to cook, eat, dress, 
sleep, do business, make a living, de- 
velop what is in us, do as we would be 
done by, or otherwise conduct our- 
selves, and at the same time enjoy 
physical, mental and spiritual happi- 
ness—for such health is happiness—let 
preacher and laymen co-operate in all 
these respects if both would come to 
the full promise of life. We must 

MINISTER TO BODY AS WELL AS SOUL 

more physiology and sanitation for 
the one, less theology and more spirit- 
ualit for the other! 

Priest with liver trouble and parish- 
jioner wit. the bellyache, do not evi- 
dence 1 at skilled Christian living 
which is so essential to the higher life! 

The human stomach is one of nature’s 
most marvelous laboratories, but still 
inore wonderful is the liver. Your liver 
cells outnumber the very stars, yet 
each cell has perhavs a million com- 
partments in which to perform the 
manifoid activities of that organ's 
dozen different functions. 

Teach us the laws of bodily health, 
as well as ministering to the spirit, for 
how close their relationship! How 
beautifully the divine Christ and the 
Bible emphasize this truth. 

Life promises most of us humans the 
health to do our duty, if we only know 
how to live. We may be weak in some 
respects, but strong in others. . Nature 
bas its comvensations, provided only 
we do the best we can. We must rec- 
ognize that we are indissolubly bound 
to our fellowmen in this life, just as 
other forms in nature are part of the 
whole. No man can so utterly disas- 
sociate himself from his fellows as to 
have no impression upon them or they 
upon him. To some unknown extent, 
also, is he influenced by his predeces- 
sors, while possibly to a greater un- 
known Cogree does he influence his de- 
scendants. 

THE DOCTRINE OF HEREDITY 


has perhaps done more harm than good 
—for Providence is wise, and nature 
oft repairs the mistakes of man—yet 
for the brain to recall some vivid first 
impression (and a really first impres- 
sion is one of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful things of later life), is also to rec- 
ognize the potential effect upon sperm 
and ovule of the sum total of all the 
impressions of one’s lifetime and of 
eons before. 

To the ignorant, the human cell is too 
small to more than convey or receive 
the germ of life. As a matter of fact, 
the human sperm cell is relatively so 
huge that within it, savs Carl Snyder, 
“might be installed 27,000 liver cells, 
each cell containing 64,000 million liv- 
ing units, and each of these units, in 
turn, made up of 5000 atoms of various 
sorts’’—certainly units enough to re- 
cord ar? perhaps to transmit influ- 
ences without number! Probably the 
ovule is quite as infinite in the num- 
ber of its components and in their re- 
ceptiveness. Why marvel over ata- 
vism? 

OUR OWN RESPONSIBILITY. 

Now we are not responsible for being 
here, but we are responsible while we 
are here. From this latter responsibil- 
ity no one may escape, any more than 
the earth may escrpe from the sun, or 
our solar system escape from the uni- 
veres. 


Yet experience Cemonstrates that if 


AT HOME 


we do what we can to perform our re- 

sponsibilities here, we are to realize a 

deep self-satisfuction which is one of 

the finest of life’s promises. Endeavor, 

not achievement, is our greatest pleas- 

ure. This satisfaction will be tempered 

by a conception of how far we have 

failed, snd inspired by a desire for still 

further endeavor—yet an endeavor al- 

Ways within the field of each individ- 

usl, 

No one so poer or so rich he cannot as- 
pire tor more; 

None so diseased in body, mind or spirit 
but that he may hope for better; 

No existenee so full of error but that st me 
correction miv be made; 

No disappointment so absolute that hope 
may not revive; 

No failure so complete as to utterly kill 
the longing fur renewed effort; 

No discouragement so severe us to for- 
ever overwhelm encouragement; 

No life so grive that, at times, it may 
not be gay— 

Provided only that, so far as possible 
in our human way, we “get into gear’ 
again with nature. 

It is never too late to strive to do as 
we would be done by, and thus share 
the glory that glorifies even the hum- 
blest well-meaunt endeavor. 





WHAT AN INSPIRATION 


here for the weak, the poor, the unfor- 
tunate, the wronged—try again, calm 
follows storm, be not cast down, let 
the sou! aspirc, be of good cheer, re- 
member the widow's mite—‘she hath 
done what she could!” 


And what a guide for the so-called 
strong and powerful—for those persons 
possessed of great mind, vigorous body, 
iron constitution, earnest will, warm 
heart,—within whom the tumult rages 
much beyond the comprehension = of 
feebler mortals, but which when con- 
quered adds te their might; yet if the 
battle within such organisms seems at 
times to go aguinst the right and true, 
repentance for the lapse ever fosters 
ambition onward and upward in the 
puth of righteousness, 

Not a cheap strenuosity that vaunt- 
eth much itself, that discourages the 
weak and tires the strong, but an earn- 
est ardor to persevere in the attempt 
to acquire thst poise and harmony 
Which will enuble each individuality, 
each variety, to obey the universal law 
and enjoy the perfect unity! 


TH PROMISE IS 


that we are to delight in the beauty 
und sparkle and joy of nature, as well 
as experience its somber side—we are 
to profit by the fruits of victory as well 
as by the lessous of defeat. 

We are to get back to the simple es- 
sentials of hte-—-a little human love, 
good health, the kindly word, absence 
of worry, @ natural temperance, the 
thoughtful de-d, work well done, true 
pleasure appreciated, reasonable ener- 
gy united with wise moderation, mod- 
esty combined with eelf-reliance, sturdy 
self control, divine sympathy and gen- 
vine inspiratio. mutual aid and inter- 
dependence vet living our own individ- 
uality, spiritua! vigor, some knowledge, 
a decent competency, “plain living and 
high thinking,’’ civic earnestness, the 
rights ef man, the spirit of liberty, real 
happiness—truth, honesty, integrity, 
character, in the individual, the state, 
the world, the. universe—a recognition 
of the infinite Oneness, the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 


WE ARF TO SINCERELY ENJOY 


both action and reaction, strife and 
peace, opposition and agreement, com- 
petition and combination, work and 
play, optimism and pessimism, hope 
and fear, success and failure, happiness 
and sorrow, life and death—ever the 
contention of positive and negative 
forces, the always interestirg variety of 
life, which it is such a privilege to ex- 
perience, 

But as our years roll on, the periods 
of equilibrium will become longer, the 
vibrations more gentle, we shall have 
rest but not idleness, concluding en- 
deavor still slorious, our hope of 
achievement bridging the gap from this 
world as we lenve it for the next! 

More simply. the promise of life is 
summed up in these immortal lines, 
written by my beloved mother*: 
“Honest endeavor is ne’er thrown away, 
God gathers the failures day by day, 

And weaves th om into his nerfect plan 
In ways that are not for us to scan.” 





*Tucy C. (Whittemorc) Bfvrick, 4. 19°79. 


Who Has the Biggest Family ? 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF BIG FAMILY 
GRKOU PS, 





We hear much in these days of race 
suicide. We are told that the day of 
big families is past; that in most Euro. 
pean countries und in our own great 
land there is an alarming decrease jn 
the birth rate. In cities and crowded 
towns this is unquestionably true. But 
is it true in the country? In some 
places, perhaps, but not everywhere, 


A SCHOOL DISTRICT LN FOUR FAMILIES, 


In Aroostook county, Me, the = fa- 
mous home of the potato, they alsa 
grow chiJdren as well. In one little 
backwoods neighborhood four neighbors 
have had 18, 15, 14 and 14 children re- 
spectively, 61 children in four fainilies, 
Mr and Mrs Boyd, who have hal 18 
children in 22 years, have lost but twa 
and still have 16 wround them. <A pho- 
tograph of this big family group has 
been sent to this office. Who can beat 
it? 

THE PRIZES, 

Five prizes will be given for photos 
of the largest family groups, the one 
condition being that all of the children 
shall be by the sume father and moth- 
er. The first prize will be a life sub- 
scription to this paper to the 
father of the largest family. The sec- 
ond prize for the next largest will he 
the new Farmer’s Cyclopedia, bound in 
half leather, valued at $4.50. The third 
prize will be $2 in books selected from 
the Orange Judd company’s catalog and 
there wiil be two prizes each of $1 in 
books. 

Photographs will be returned. Weite 
name and address plainly on the Jeiech, 
Send all photogriphs to Photographie 
Contest Kditor, this office. This con- 
test will close July 15. 

a 
The Farmer’s Power. 
Ss. HELEN LEWIs, 
Ye may sneer at the farmer, yet he's 
king of the eurth, 
At whose royal command its abundance 
comes Torth 
To millions who wait 
browd lane, 
And he nourisheth al! by the turn of 
his hand, 


throughout the 


Behind all the toilers in furnace and 

mine, 

wonderful 

combine, 

The tiny seed sewn by the farmer's 
hard hand 

Is the power that controls in this vast, 
teeming land, 


And project and mighty 


Then sneer if you will. while 
mills grind his grain, 

He rules o’er ye all through hamlet and 
plain; 

Sustaining your life by his labor and 
toil, 

The farmer stands first, for he’s king 
of the soil. 


your 


- >_> 

How Abraham Lincoln Appeared on 
the circuit may be gleaned from this 
sketch of him drawn by one of his col- 
leagues, Henry C. Whitney, in the June 
Century: “His hat was brown, faded, 
and the nap usually worn or rubbed 
off. He wore a short clovk and some- 
times a shawl. His cout ond vest hung 
loosely on his giant frame. His trousers 
were invariably too short. In one hand 
he carried a faded green umbreiia with 
A. LINCOLN in lure: white cotton or 
muslin letters sewed on the inside: the 
knob was gone from the handle, and a 
piece of cord was usually tied round the 
middle of the umbrella to keep it from 
flying open. In the other hand he car- 
ried a carpet bag in which were stored 
the few papers to be used in court and 
nuderclothing enough to last till his 
return to Springfield.” 

What do the Tablers think of life 
insurance as an investment and for 
protection, The country is flooded with 
insurance agents, each one claiming 
his is the best company and ean't fail 
while nearly all others may. Some tell 
you to be insured in a mutual benefit 
company and others claim that the joint 
stock is the best. I would like to see 
something said about it by the Tablers. 
Some of vou must have had experience 
in this line.—[Louise May, 
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Consolidation of Schools a Success. 


The uniting of several weak country 
schools into one that will be large 
enough to warrant the 
erection of a comfort- 
able building and the 
employment of good 
teachers has been tried 
in more than 20 states. 
In almost every in- 
stance success is re- 
ported. The Illinois 
farmers’ institute last 
year adopted a resolu- 
tion asking the Illinois 
state college of agricul- 
ture to collect and pub- 
lish all available infor- 
mation regarding the 
consolidation of schools, 
the results where such 
work has already been 
accomplished, and facts 
concerning the cost, feasibility, etc. 

This has been done, 1nd a most ex- 
cellent report issued by Prof Eugene 
Davenport, dean of the college. He 
goes into the matter very thoroughly, 
and presents a concise and clearcut re- 
port, which is exceedingly interesting 
reading. He sent letters to a large 
number of superintendents and parents 
who have had experience with con- 
solidated schools. He authorized Fred 
H. Rankin, superintendent of college 
extension work, to make a personal in- 
vestigation in Ohio and Indiana. Sum- 
marizing all the facts in the case, Prof 
Davenport shows that there are abso- 
lute ly no disadvantages in the consoli- 
dation of schools and the difficulties to 
be overcome in securing this consolida- 
tion are very few. 

Strange as it may seem, consolidation 
's generally bitterly opposed when first 
eucgested, and among the objections 
raised, the following are the principal: 





It will cost too much; roads are not 
suitable; roads and weather often unfit 
to take out a team; better for children 
to walk; compels a cold lunch at 
school: reduces the value of farm lands 
in the neighborhood of abandoned 
schoolhouses; there is a_ sentiment 
against removing the old schoolhouse; 
throws many teachers out of employ- 


ment; takes children too far from 
home. A close study of these objec- 


tions, in view of the facts presented in 
the report, shows that none of them 
are sustained by experience. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION, 


The advantages are so many that all 
cinnot be presented, but a few are 
summarized below: Consolidation is 
much cheaper for the same grade of 
chool; at the same expense much bet- 
ter schools can be provided because 
fewer teachers being needed, a better 


grade is secured, division of labor is 
established, and better supervision is 
possible. It makes possible a country 


school equal in every sense to the best 
city schools, yet ‘within the reach of 
— homes. No other system has been 

ried or even proposed that can accom- 
plis sh this or guarantee to the country 
child the same educational advantages 
as are afforded the city child without 
taking him out of his home and to the 
city: or, what is the same thing, pre- 
serve intact the virility of country life. 


All this can be accomplished without 
even a small village as a center, for 
some of the best schools have no con- 
nection with any town, but like country 


homes, stand in the groves as a part 
of nature. 

The health of the children is better 
when conveyed in wagons and landed 
warm and dry than when sitting all 
day with wet feet and draggled cloth- 
ing, after tramping through all kinds 
of roads in all kinds of weather. The 
number who will attend school is found 
to be larger when children are con- 
veyed. The attendance is more regular 
and tardiness is unknown. The health 
IS noticeably better, especially as re- 
fards colds. The inspiration § that 


comes with numbers puts life into the 
school that is impossible in classes of 
one or two each. It also militates 


against that self-consciousness due to 
I ck of association, so often noticeable 
iy country children, as it does against 
‘he domin>>ering influence of one or two 
bls scholars in a small school. 

The teachers feel and exhibit the ef- 
fect of contact with other te: achers, a 
condition in marked contrast with that 
of one working alone month after month 
With no companionship but that of 
children, It makes possible the em- 





ployment of at least one experienced, 
well educated, broad-minded teacher, 
under whose supervision even young 
and inexperienced teachers covering 
fewer things will do far better than 
when working alone trying to teach 
everything. It equalizes the cost of 
schooling, making it no more per capita 
for an outlying, thinly populated dis- 
trict than for any other. It increases 
property values as a whole for those 
who care to sell, and it broadens life 
for those who stay. 

SOME OF PROF DAVENPORT’S CONCLUSIONS, 


In summarizing the results of his 
work, Prof Davenport presents some 
very clear-cut conclusions. He finds 
that many country school districts are 
so weak and small that no school is 
conducted. Other schools consist of 
about three or four pupils, and the ex- 
pense for elementary schooling fre- 
quently rises to more than $100 per pu- 

pil, which is higher than the tuition for 
00 Mase instruction. At least one-third 
of the country schools are too small to 
be even fairly successful. When a 
school is of fair size and has many 
classes, with only a few pupils in each, 
much of the teacher’s time is wasted 
in hearing a large number of recita- 
tions. One of the most serious prob- 
lems is that fully one-third of the 
teachers have had less than a year’s 
experience. The best teachers are taken 
for graded schools, while of those avail- 
able for country schools from 50 to 75% 
are young girls who have had no more 
training than is given in the schools 
they are attempting to teach. 

As things are to-day, country people 
pay more for elementary instruction 
alone than city schools cost, including 
the high school course. In addition, 
farmers pay out vast sums for tuition 
and other expenses of their older chil- 
dren attending city schools. 

DIFFICULTIES OF CONSOLIDATION, 

The difficulties as noted by Prof Dav- 
enport are three: Bad roads, bad driv- 
ers and prejudice in advance of trial. 
This is usually very strong, especially 
where the small district plan is already 
in operation. This prejudice must be 
reckoned with in advance, for it dis- 
appears with trial, and there is no case 
on record where change has been made 
from consolidation back to the small 
school. 








THE KINGFISHER. 
A trout or a shiner—which one shall it 
be? 


Suppose that we leave it the first he 
shall see. 

A plunge and a rattle! 
behold! 

With the tail of yon fish goes a tale 
that is told. 


A gulp and 





A Little Naturalist—I am pressing 
all the wild flowers and leaves I find 
this year and intend to keep on doing 
so until after the fall flowers are all 
gone. I am also collecting tree toad 
stools and have got a number of quite 
rare ones, besides lots of common ones. 
How many are keeping a bird and 
flower list?—[Elizabeth Hudson, New 
Hampshire, 





Cleaning Sofa Pillow Covers—Very 
often soap and water cannot be 
used in cleaning fancy denim or cre- 
tonne sofa pillow covers, in which case 


EVERYBODY’S CORNER 
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far more profit than one so large it 
cannot receive proper care. If it is a 
surfaces; let it remain till perfectly success it can perhaps be enlarged an- 
dry, when it can be brushed off. Re- other year. In work of that kind it is 
peat the operation if the stains have desirable to learn first how to grow 
not entirely disappeared.—[P. B. vegetabies of a fine quality. There is 
see ae money in the business for the farmer's 
Common Sense Advice—In reply to wife, or anyone who goes about it in 
the pertinent questions of Young Wife, the right way. As for the family bank, 
my opinion is that if she cares for the bureau drawer would do as well as 
the poultry, her husband furnishing any place, I should think. The main 
the feed, they should both share equal- thing is to keep a strict cash accoun 
ly in the profits. If she is not accus- of every cent received and paid out by 
tomed to caring for a garden she had both partners. This will render need- 
best begin with a small one, which if less expenditures more unlikely to oc- 
well planted and cared for will yield cur again.—[J. H. 


ANY.$1.00 REMEDY ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


OuR enews es ANY OF THE STANDARD  emeeas iN OUR 
DEPARTMENT FREE OF 


THIS BI@ BOOK ALSO FREE. 
OUR WONDERFUL OFFERS ‘0: nct‘encicnaty'money Ws 


mail you our new big 240- 
ihe sereatent book on drugs.ever es. * Wich ate this bation Gon Catas 
gue, il send you a certific 1.00. which will be ac- 
cepted ‘ty us in full payment for y o m ny of our standard and 
most vaiuable remedies that retail at $1.00 or less. The following are 






make a thick paste of starch and wa- 
ter and cover the soiled and stained 






























only a few of the many standard remedies shown in our new 240-page Drug 
<pentegee and ys can have any one of these standard preparations free 
y cost Pn by simply sending us the certificate which we will send 
vith the Drug talogue: Dr, Worden's Female Pilis, Dr. Rose's Obesity 
Powders, Dr. Echols’ Wonder Heart sare, 
Mexican Headache Cure, Dr. Ham i] al Catarrh 
bay A * oe | oom. Lloyds’ ‘English. Bon Remeay, tw Wilden's cure 
d's Sa lia, Dr. Rowland's 
a Builder, Booun" o Vegetable Cure, Dr. Rose" s Se eokese Complexion 
Wafers, Lo be Consumption Cure, Beef, iron and Wine, Dr. Hammond's 
ant, Dr. McBain's Blood Pills, Celery Mait Semee ound, Black- 
™ German Herb Laxative Tea, Castroline, = ic Liniment, 
p, Wh Lily Face Wash, Twenty-Minute Co 
ets, Seroco Cough Cure, Dr. Ross'Rheu 









rve and Brain Tabiets, Cure tor Opium and 

ood Bulider, Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, Angel’ 

. Princess Hair R rer, Parisian Depilatory, Skin Ointment, 
Asthma Cure, Pile R Corn. and Wart Cu larta, Agee, and Chill Cure, Reliabie 
Eye Salve, Barect Salve, Earache Drops, Cathartic Pills, ‘Wonderful Little Liver Pills and many other remedies. 

ANY REMEDY FREE IN nee FOR THE CERTIFICATE. 
UNDERSTAND answering this ad. and getting | a standard full size complete package and you wild 
§ our $1.00 Certificate and big mot be put to one penny expense. You may not ever 
ee and then getting a $1.00 standard | require any more of the medicine than we sei.d you. 
pa be Sees. Lay. not cost you one cent or put you | One full size pac be enough and you will not 
under the slightest obligation. This is an unconditional | be asked to buy anything or send us any money, but 
bona-fide offer. You have nothing to pay now or hereaf- | you will have our big Drug Catalogue and to get this 
ter. Nothing is ome a a D. You need not buy anything. big Drug Catalogue in you. hands is our only object in 
The remedy you get NOT Ls .buta large, | making this astonishing offer. You will find that the 
full size pactage that 5 ‘relleat lay > for $t. 1.00, 4 A aed medicine we will send you free is not equaled by any 
other remedy onthe market and in the future when you 
liow'We c CAN | AFFORD TO j D0" THis, _ in need of any kind of medicine, drugs or druggists" 
ty] ongpiien, such goods as are shownin drug stores, you 
le are the largest dealers in drugs, ill naturally turn to the free Drug Catalogue you got 
AI -5, supplies in the world soting Y- te the om us and when you seeour price for the icle you 
consumer. We employ the most skilled physician want is about one-half the price you would have to pay 
some one else, you will surely send us your order and in 
time your friends and neighbors will be sending their 
orders to us. This is why we can afford te send you 
the 240-page book free and also vet certificate which 
will be ae = us IN FULL PAYMENT 
for any one wonderful remedies named. 
ONLY OWE CATALOGUE sacwits sens 
cate will be sent te 
any address. Assoon as you get the Drug Catalogue, 
you can look it over carefully, select the sane 7s 
want, write a letter, stating which one you choose. 
close the certificate and the remedy asked for will ve 
sent to you free our compliments. 


DOW’T DELAY A DAY OR AN HOUR. 


This extraordinary announcement may 

again, If you have any use for Snyeniog ny ry , mmol 
illustrating, describin: line, if you are suffering from any disease or disorder o' 
nes, ever — F I any nature whatever, if you would like to get a full size 
greatest drug book ever issued, nackage of any one of the best standard preperations 
TO INTRODUCE TH is DEPARTMENT in the world without one cent of cost to you and at the 
same time get the most valuable and money saving 
we make t offer. if you cut out and return this | book of drugs ever published, cut out and return this 
pe ht gy sign your name and adcress plainly, | advertisement to us immediately and you will receive, 
a will receive by veteran mail this big 240-page Drug} by return mail, postpaid, free o Gases 5 the catalogue 
ee You will also receive the #1.00 certificate | and the certificate, which will be qoceveet on ore ent 
you can then order any one of our great prepara-| for the remed *e select. DON'T FAIL TAKE 
fond or Senaodsen, send us the certificate which we will — Ls ny I | mee OFFER. Such an 
SEARS. ent, the remedy will be sent to you, | offer was never an e be ay. Address 


§; ROEBUCK & CO.., CHICAGO, ILL. 







































price others ask for the exact same medicine, but In 
our own , Saporatory we make a vast number of rem- 
edies, which for efficiency in the cure of the many dis- 
eases towhich humanity is subject, are not approached 
by any other remedies or treatments on the market, 
these various special remedies of ours we sell 
“at @ mere fraction of what medicines are usually sold 
at. Wealso sell at astonishingly low prices all kinds 
of grees, oP pplies, sundries, tollet goods, rubber 
ooo jlet articles, trusses, braces; bandages, 
surgica] instruments and physicians’ supplies. Wwe 
have tr — (now ust off the press) the larg- 
est fin r) compete, most valuabie and lowest 
priced reg. ogu 
pricing pa, oe 
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| Agents Wanted 


N opening is offered toa number of live agents, to 
represent us in all parts of thecountry. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 
not be equaled as a money maker. It sells at 
sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 

ers and students, as wellas town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had to make money 
fast if you do not write at once. Unwise to delay, so 
send your application promptly. First come, first served, 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Homemade Camera and What It Will Do. 





Almost every boy and girl sooner or 
later has a desire for a camera, Wants 
to make pictures. Often this is impos- 
sible on account of the expense of the 
apparatus, Photographic apparatus 
costs a lot of money; to be sure there 
ure small cameras, which are compara- 
tively inexpensive, but the pictures ure 








A HOMEMADH CAMERA, 


small and unsatisfactory. Now as a 
mitter of fact, a bright boy can make 
himself a camera which will do very 
good work, and the whole expense will 
be slightly over $1. 
The regulation camera consists of 
what is known as the box, in which is 
u movable bellows for focusing, and 
the lens. This latter is the most ex- 
pensive portion of a camera, and any 
sum of money can be paid for a good 
lens. Now this camera which I pro- 
pose to tell you of does away with the 
altogether. It is photography in 
very simplest form. It is what is 
known as pinhole photography. The 
whole camera consists of a box with 
a pinhole in one end, and a platehoider 
for the sensitive plate at the other end, 


lens 
its 


MAKING A CAMERA. 


Herewith is shown a drawing of the 
cainera complete. The box should be 
§ inches wide, 6 inches long ang 6 inches 
deep. It should be put together accu- 
rately, so that not the faintest sugges- 
tion of light can get in anywhere. The 
inside should be painted black, or if 
black paint is not available, rub on 
shoe blacking until the whole interior 
is blackened, Befere the box is nailed 
together, small cleats should be tacked 


to all sides about half an inch from 
the end, and made to hold in place a 
hx? plateholder, as is shown at b e in 
the illustration, part of the top being 


removed to show how the plateholder 











THE MEETINGHOUSE THROUGH A PINHOLE. 


fits. This must be done carefully, so 
that when the plateholder is in position 
no light can get into the box. In the 
middle of the front end, which is the 
one directly opposite the plateholder, 
bore a half-inch hole. Now secure the 
thinnest piece of copper that you can, 


the thinner the better. You will not 
need a piece over an inch square. With 


au file and emery paper work the center 
of this down as thin as possible with- 
out going through. The copper can be 
‘worked down in this way almost as 
thin as tissue paper. If no copper is 
aviilable, a copper cent can be pounded 
flat on an anvil and made thin enough 
for the purpose. 

Borrow mother’s needlebook and from 
it take a No 11 needle. This will be 
next to the smallest. Put the eye end 
dinto a cork for a handle and placing the 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


bit of copper on soft wood, press the 
needle through the thin part in the cen- 
ter until it projects perhaps half an 
inch, then pull it out gently. This will 
leave some rough edges on the other 
side which must be shaved off. This 
can be done with a razor without in- 
juring the razor blade. It is absolutely 
necessary that all the edges should be 
perfectly smooth, If father has a drill 
small enough, a-good plan is to put the 
copper between the two bits of iron and 
drill through the whole thing. This 
will make a clean cut in the copper 
without the necessity of shaving off 
ragged edges, 

Now if it is possible, get a little ni- 
trate of silver, with which to make a 
very weuk solution. Heating the cop- 
per, drop it into the solution; this ‘will 
oxidize the shiny edges of the inside of 
the hole, which is quite necessary, 
When this is done tack the bit of cop- 
per over the hole in the end of the 
camera at @ in the illustration, being 
sure that the needle hole in the copper 
comes exiuctly in the center of the half- 
inch opening in the front. A thin, hard 
rubber plate can be used instead of 
copper, and will not need to be oxidized. 
Now your camera is complete with the 
exception of the plateholder. This you 
will have to buy, and you can get it 
from a dealer in photographic goods. 
You will want a 5x7 plateholder, and it 


this dull side should go out next to the 
opening. Every photographer’s supply 
store has little books on photography 
and the developing of negatives. Be- 
fore attem™ting to make photographs, 
get one of these and study it carefully. 
It will explain to you just what to do, 
Perhaps you have a friend who will 
develoyy your negatives for you. 
PRIZES FOR PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Feeling sure that some of our read- 


ers will be interested in this in- 
expensive form of photography, we 
offer the following inducements. For 


the best photogriuph sent in to the pho- 
tographie editor of this paper befcre 
August 15, we will give $8; for the sec- 
ond best, we will give $2; for the third 


best, $1. The soie condition is that they 
shall be made by means of pinhole 
photography. If you already have a 


you can easily adapt a pinhole 
camern and obtain equal- 
ly good results in this way. Address 
all photographs to the Photographic 
Editor, this paper. 


camera, 
front to your 
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Talking Machine's First Bread—I 
must tell you Tablers about the first 
time I made bread. I was 11 years old, 
I had a good fire and got the bread 
all ready and put it in the open, when 
one of my older brothers came in and 














A PINHOLE MEMORY OF THE OLD HOME 


will cost $1.25. 
several plate holders, you 
several plates with you. One  plate- 
holder will hold two plates. If you get 
a plateholder in which is what is called 
a kit for holding 4x5 plates, you will 
have a camera cupable of taking two 
sizes of pictures. With the kit in place 
you can use « 4x5 plate. Of course you 
will not get so much in your picture as 
you would in the larger size, but it ‘will 


Of course if you have 


can carry 


be less expensive, and will perhaps be 
better to experiment with, as 4x5 plates 
cost 35 cents a dozen, and 5x7 cost 60 


cents dozen. 


LIMITS OF THK CAMERA, 

must learn the limits of 
There being no lens, it 
what is called “slow’’; 
you cannot take a picture of a 
object. Landscapes, buildings 
‘which are stationary you 
when you have learned 


Now you 
your camera, 
necessurily 
that is, 
moving 
and objects 
can photograph, 


is 


how long an exposure is required. Ob- 
jects close to require a longer exposure 
than objects at a distunce. In the two 
illustrations which appear herewith, 
both of which were mice by lensless 
photography, the expo vere made 
in a bright sun at 3 o’clock in the after- 


noon. The old house was given just 30 
seconds. The church, which is white, 
was given 25 seconds. Both made 
splendid negatives 5x7. Exposures on 
cloudy days would vary from a minute 
to possibly 2%, or 3 minutes. Shady 
roads and dark places would require 
anywhere from 2 to 4tminutes. A little 
experimenting will teach you just what 
are the proper .exposures, 

The pinhole photographs lack the 
sharpness and detail ‘which character- 
izes the photcgraph made with a lens; 


on the other hand, they have certain. 
qualities which the lens cannot pro- 
duce. They are decidedly soft and have 


«a depth unattainable by the best lenses. 
Of course you know that the plates 
used are extremely sensitive, and no 
light must reach them. When the box 
is opened and they are put in the plate- 
holder, it must be done in an absolutely 
Cark closet, unless you have a ruby 
light. One side of the plate is coated 
and in a ruby light this will appear 
dull, In placing in the plate. holder, 





asked me if I didn’t want a ride. Of 
course I did, and I went out with him 
and climbed to the seat of the seed 


sower, picked up the reins and started. 


Of course the hoxes had to be filled 
with grain, and I went across the field 
and buck, but when I came into the 
house, what do you suppose I saw? 
Why, there was my bread on the table 
ready to eat. My sister saw me go 
and therefore watched my bread. If 
she had not T believe it would have 
burned to a cinder.—[Talking Machine 


of Westfield, Me. 





The Politeness of Ted. 


Ted is only a dog, but he is so much 
one of the iamily that his mistress js 
wont to refer 
him as if some- 
thing more thin 
canine intelli- 
gence lay behini 
his soft brown 
eyes. Ted has 
been well brought 
up. He has 
learned that the 
desire of hi; 
heart is easiest 
and surest iut- 
tained if he is 
polite, He always 
Whatever he wants, 
the opening of 
His meth- 
sit up on 


to 





Says 


“please” for 
be it a drink of water, 
a door or to be played with. 


od of' saying “please” is to 
his haunches very straight. 


Ted has for playmate a St Bernard, 


Several times Ted's size. The big dog 
gets tired first, for quick moving agile 
Ted seemingly never tires. The other 


day they had been having a hard romp 


and the big dog finally stopped for ua 
rest. Ted frisked around him burking 
and doing all he knew to induce his 
companion tu pliy. It was useless, 


Finally he rushed around in front of the 


big fellow, looked at him thoughtfully 
a moment und then sat up, saying 
“please” as plainly us if he had used 


words. 
— os 


Dewey Drives the Cows—My 
haa five cows*and one horse, and IT have 


a dog named Dewey, who will drive the 
cows to the pasture.. | went to school 


papa 


every day last year, and get the prize 
for good attendance. IL had a mile to 
go. I am nine years old and live on 


a farm of 36 acres.—[F. S. Mathewson. 


On our farm papa keeps a 
riety of horses, sheep, 
hens. I am only 10 years old 
eighth grade:-at school. Of 


large Va- 
pigs and 
and in the 
my studies 


cows, 


eI like ‘reading spelling, grammar, 
drawing and geography best. 1 also 
like fancywork, embroidery and music 
very much, I live a mile and «a halt 
from Cambridge; it is a very pretty vil- 
lage.—(Helen Murir McEnery, New 
York, 

We live on a farm of 90 acres, and 


have five pigs, five horses, eight head of 
cuttle and 16 sheep. I have four sheep 
of my Own and two pet lambs. I call 
them Mody and Ruth. Besides I have 
two cats, Which I call Snowball and 
Kittywells, and a dog, Major. I am 14 
years old, and like to read the Table 
Talk just the same as the older readers 
do.—[Annie I. Bell, Pennsylvania. 














We send you the 


FREE 
TRIAL 


in Six Minutes 


Wash Tub On The Brain. 


This is a disease with which all housekeepers are afflicted every Wash-Day. 
There is one cure that never fails—that geis the a hin OF of So A 
) 9 o’clock Mouday morning—and you can try it bk 


“1900” Family Washer 


Freight prepaid—No money or promise of any kind required 
—use it for 60 days; then if you do not wish to purchase 
return it at our expense. 

ane all other washers 
WATER THROUGH THE CLOTHES and washes them absolntely clean 
with no_wear and tear on the 
Perfectly adjusted Kall Bearings do the same 
make it work with little effort. 
days. Write today for full information and Free CO: stalogue, 


**1900" WASHER CO., 






Ball nae A 







the freight both ways. 


Trak “1900” SENDS THE 






arments or the operator. 
or itas for the Bicycle— 
It ts absolutely FREE to you for thirty 










3o-F Henry Ste, Binghamton, N. ve 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sampie Bic _— Write 75 special offer. 
Highest Grade 
i904 Models PO" 25 to G97: 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
aay A ao tans best equipment. 
902 03 } e. 
Best Makes $7 to $12 
rep k ts ~ 
All makes ani els 
ime asnew $32 to $3 
, Great factory ¢l Gearing sale at 
hmhalf factory cos hip on Ap- 
roval without a poe deposit and al- 
ow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
gpevery bicycle. Any wheel not satisfac- 
tory returned at our expense. 

MA BICYCLE taking orders 
froma sample wheel furnished by us. Our ase ate 
make large profits. Write at once for cata 

andour special offer. AUTO MOBILE 
sewing ) CYCLE ires, sundries, etc. usual prices. 
EAD CYC 


LE CO.. Dent. 73-A Ohicago 



























48-page book free, 


PATE N TS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
LINE CUTS 


u ELECTROTYPES 
High Grade ModeratePrice Quick Service 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 








DESIGNS 
HALF TONES 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 














Messages. 

\NoR c. HULL. 
ry little twinkling star 
the sk} ibove 

\Vhispers to us from afar 
of the Father's love. 
very tiny crocus bud 
Peeping from the sod 
gs a smile iust fresh for us 
From the lips of God, 
ry note the robin sings, 


Rieh and full of praise, 


Is echo of the song 
ngels raise, 
Flower and bird and star alike 
rell it eve’ywhere 
ll the Father’s wondrous love 
And his tender care. 


us find each loving smile 
1at the flowers bring; 


us hear the echo true 


the robins sing. 
essage of the stars, 
is read right, 
h lay ur lives n ty be 
d bright. 
~~ 


Raffia Embroidery. 





W ) 
y is o é he latest 
bids fair to win pope- 
It so enti y dit from 
al ork that i a it fail 
t ! lnira- 
1 from t it es of 
tlndagascur palm, and is 
in basket weaving. It 
in s 1 bunches and variety 
ors sells at 5 or 10 cents a 
I Large-eyed lles al neces- 
1 ing it, and it is rendered more 
r and isily handled if each 
« l is dra mn across tail Ponge 
threading it into the needle 
material used for the background 
must be of heavy weight Burlap is 
] ilar! but real heavy crash 
Fi nvas swe The stitches 
‘ ved e those familiar to all em- 
erers, but they are sarily 
long i not so closely set. 
large « entional desigus of sim- 
hal utilized for this em- 
broidery. Q Indian devices or odd- 
lv s iped f es of any description are 
bl 
( ‘ pair f olive gree. ] ‘lap por- 
res has th familiar Greek border 
ried out in red a i brown 
fia, and is very handsome A stand 
of « colored canvas has a 
composed of red and blue dia- 
like fi es, double outlined and 
n with double’ cross stitches. 
s ure ’ regular intervals” all 
the ver and are caught to- 
by ribl like festoons of black 
vellow Roth edges of the ribbon 
outlined in the black, and the yel- 
low is herringboned back and forth be- 
This embroidery akes up appropri- 
ely as porch and foot cushions, book- 
curtains, wall hangings, etc. For 
den, a hall or a boy’s room, and for 
e¢ summer porch furnishings, nothing 
1 be more durable, and at the same 
ne handsome and inexpensive. Crude 
esigns and the highly colored tints of 
raffia give to this embroidery a sim- 
rity to the quaint work of the Indi- 
S, Which is very attractive. 
o_—_——_ 
Buckwheat Cakes are greatly im- 
d by the addition of Indian meal. 
rhe following is an excellent rule: One 
nd one-half cups buckwheat, % cup 
dian meal, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 cup 


ter, 2 heaping teaspoons baking pow- 
er, 1 saltspoon salt. These cakes may 


stirred up and fried at once upon a 
t griddle. No yeast is needed.—[ Eliz- 
abeth L. Parsons. 


Nut Pates—Mix to 
ith sweet milk, 2 cups 
through a nut grinder, 
ter, 1 beaten egg, % 


1c and mushroom 


a smooth. paste 
peanuts put 
1 tablespoon but- 
teaspoon each of 
catsup. Fill pate 
hapeg (previcusly baked empty) with 
the mixture and brown in a quick oven. 
serve at once (kK. E. M, 








Cur Pattern Offer. 


No 6137—In this particular style, the 
shoulders are lengthened by the pleats 
in the shoulder extending beyond the 
steeve seam. These shaped pleats ex- 


waist in front and back and 
toward the 


tend to the 


by sloping center add nota 


4 





Shirt WV t or Blouse, 82, 


34. 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, 


little to the iines of the figure. The 


front is finished by a panel under which 
the closing is effected. This model is 


one that has ever been popular, because 
of its graceful lines. It is in reality, 
the new Gibson style,-and is pretty in 
ihe severe tailor made style with only 


will admit of any 
Material re- 
size, 3% yards, 36 


stitching or 
imount of elaboration, 
quired for medium 


machine 


inches wide. 

No 4547—Among the many pretty de- 
signs for the little miss, none are more 
pleasing than thor? having ae pretty 





No 4547—Pretty 


Frock for 


Girls, 5, 6, 


a ae et and 12 years, 
bertha. When the bertha is so arranged 
as to give length to the waist, it fs 
unusually becoming. In the model, 


waist is made with two 
turning back ‘from the 
The skirt is full, the panel 


shown here, the 
broad pleats 
front panel, 


effect being formed by backward turn- 
ing tucks. The little dress may be cut 
“away at the yoke, and worn, with or 


without the guimpe. Material required 
for medium size, 5 yards, 36 inches wide. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 





Place, New York city. 





Novel Doings with Rhubarb, 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


Stewed Rhubarb: Wash the rhubarb 
well in cold water, but if young and 
tender do not skin, otherwise peel off 
the outer skin. (ut into small pieces 
and put into a porcelain-lined or earth- 


enware dish. Cover with half the 
weight of the rhubarb in granulated 
sugar, and place where it will cook 


very slowly until tender, adding only 
enough water to keep from burning. Do 
not stir. When the juice begins to 
come out, cover the dish, and let steam 
until thoroughly cooked. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Rhubarb Custard: Make a plain cus- 
tard with 1 pt milk, 2 egg yolks, a pinch 
of salt and sugar to taste. Line a deep 
pudding dish with very thin pastry, 
cover with a layer of chopped rhubarb, 
spread thickly with sugar. and add the 
custard mixture. Bake in «a moderate 
oven until the custard is set. Cover the 
top of the pudding withea meringue 
made with the whites of the eggs and 
2 tablespoons of sugar, and brown very 
delicately in a slow oven. 

Rhubarb Cook 2-3 cup sago in 
water to cover until clear. Then add 
1 cup rhubarb sliced very thin, a pinch 


Sago: 


of salt, 2-3 cup sugar, and a small piece 
of ginger root. Turn into a buttered 
baking dish and bake an hour in a 
moderate oven. Add a little more 
water, if necessary. Serve hot wit! 
cream and sugar. 

Rhubarb Dessert Jelly: Peel enough 
rhubarb to fill, when cut small, a quart 
measure; add to it 1 lb moist sugar, 
the grated yellow rind and juice of 1 


lemon, and 9 drops of essence of lemon. 
Let cook rapidly, stirring frequently, 
until the rhubarb becomes a rich mar- 


malade. Have 1 oz gelatine dissolved 
in cold water (% pt), add this to the 
rhubarb, and stir without ceasing until 
the gelatine is thoroughly melted. Pour 
into a wetted mold, and serve the fol- 
lowing day. or when quite firm. Turn 
out of the mold on # shallow glass dish 
and surround with wreath of whip- 


ped cream. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


A Sensational Sale 
of Finest Dress Goods 


Purchased at the auction sale of the 
great New York firm of Sweetser, Peme 
brook & Co. last week. We bought 
heavily of summer cottons, dress lin- 
ens, silks, hosiery, underwear, table 
linen, blankets and spreads. We can 
give you but meager intimation as to 
how prices run, but ample va- 
riety for mail order customers to choose 





there is 


from, notwithstanding the heavy buy- 
ing in the city. 

In ordering we ask you to be most 
explicit as to the material you want, 
and referring to colors, to state your 
next preference provided we are out of 


the exact color wanted. 


25c imported Scotch Madras and 20c 
fancy cotton Voile, 10c a yard 
An excellent grade of Scotch Madras, 
which usually sells for 30c, for the 
small price of 12%c a yard. 
Imported Belfast Linen Cheviot, 35 
inches wide, 40c value, 18c a yard. 
ide imported fancy Scotch Linens, 30 
inches wide, 25c a yard. 
35c embroidered Swiss Muslin, for 
dainty summer dresses, lic a yard. 
If you can get hold of a Pittsburg 
daily paper any day this week you will 
get a better idea of the magnitude of 
the purchase and the extreme low 
prices we are making On the very many 
lines of which space here forbids men- 
tion, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 














4x5 POCO 


A complete Folding 4 x 5 Plate 
Camera, with carrying case and 
plate holder for $4.80. 


The Folding Poco No, 14 is made of real mahogany— 
leather covered, and has red leather bellows. 

It has ac hrom atic lens and pneumatic release s) r 
with iris diaphragm stops. Reversible finder, rising 1 
a front. It has ground glass, with spring actuated 

de or you can focus by the scale. The greatest plate 
can era ever offered for less than $10.00. 


Lilustrated Catalogue of Buck-Fye Film Camerasanad 
Poco Plate Cameras, free by mail upon regutste 


AMERICAN CAMERA MFG, CO. 
926 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





























NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8ST. LOUIS WORLD’ S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 













PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


beautifies the hair. 
aa = $ wth. 


N Pails to Hestdre Gray 
ever 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
s scalp diseases & hair falling. 
and $1.00 at_Druggi 











ATENTS= 


lend for “‘ THE VALTE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior — ember, Ellis Spear, formerly Com.of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donsidsos & Spear, Washington, D.C, 








Cured to STAY CURED. Cause 

removed. Health restored Ate 

tacks never return. Eat heartily, 

age — we do anything, go 

a = No further pees C | 
icines. inety 8, all abo 

— & +5. FREE, Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Asthma =f 
Many new routes will goin this year. We 


Rural Mal want name and address of every man who 
sends in a petition. BOX E to first one sending 


We will send a us full information. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


A Swim /or Life 


HE true story of one of hi a thetitin adventures by 

The Editor of Amer. Agriculturti An extraor- 

dinarily inspiring account of plucky endeavor. 
Limited edition-de-luxe, typewriter type, printed on 
one side only of the page, rich paper o unique qual- 
ity, seven full-page and finely printed Tavings, the 
frontispiecein photogravure, and two othe er portraits, 
beautifully bound in sea green cloth with decorated 
cover, Each page ie a trifle over eight inches wide, 
and about five inches high. Price only $1, postpaid 
to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


























Silent 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 











JAYNE'S _EXPECTORANT 


URES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 


Mt tna ve 


ata 


Ee Doe betas ese 


= alas nae Se 






ond Stee 



















MAIL US 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





ONE ($1) DOLLAR 





Little Giant 


For a Ten (10) Pound Tin Pail 


Best and Cheapest for 


STOCK AND 
POULTRY 


Food 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP; HOGS and POULTRY 





PRICES. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIsS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 





“Little Giant” 


has a pleasant, clean smell (much relished by 
all animals) and is ‘* DONE UP BROWN ”’ in 


1o-lb Tin Pails at... 
25-lb Wooden Pails at 


$1.00 per pail 
o> = 


50-lb Cotton Sacks at 3.75 “ bag 
100-lb Cotton Sacks at 7.00 “ 
200-lb Barrels at... .. 13.00 “ bbl, 


N, B.—In case vou send U. 5, Money Orders, 
make same payable at Scranton, Pa., Postoffice, 

Spoon for dose and full directions in every 
package. 





WE ALSO MAKE 


Pure Ground Bone 
in 3 Sizes: A, B and C. 
“A= Fine, medium and coarse, mixed. 
«“B”= Medium and coarse, mixed. 
“C”=sCoarse only, 
Price—f2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Put up only in 100-Ib grain sacks. 


‘Little Giant” 


—Medicated— 


Stock Food 


—Produces— 
More Milk Richer Milk 
More Flesh Healthier Flesh 
More Eggs Bigger Eggs 
And COSTS NOTHING Extra 








PROTEIN—28 Per Cent. 

FAT—12 Per Cent. 
CALCIC-PHOSPHATE—22 Per Cent. 
BALANCE—Herbs, Roots, Bark, Seeds of Very 
Best Medicinal Quality. 


"Little Giant” 


is not only the highest testing and only complete 
medicated Stock and Poultry Food on the market, 
but Jy far the cheapest in price, and it is the only 
Combined Food and Tonic containing 


CALCIC-PHOSPHATE 


—THE— 


GREAT BONE BUILDER! 


All Forage lacks Calcium-Phosphate ; hence 
the many Abortions or Miscarriages; avoid 
such by feeding “Little Giant” regularly, as 
your baby animals will then be born strong and 
healthy, with a good “Bone Frame” on which to 
carry large and heavy weight, produced by “Little 
Giant Food” fed them as they grow up and 
yielding you thus a handsome profit. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


in all unoccupied territory. Address a!l mail and 
remittances to 














Exceiient for Livery Horses. 
ATWATER, O., April 20, 1904. 





The L. A. P. Co... GENTS: lease ship me immedie 
ately six pails of 25 Ibs. each, of © Little Giant”? Stock 
Food. The last two pails which I bought as a sample 
gave excellent resulis. 

Yours very truly, G. R. CARLISLE, Livery. 
Doubled Their Milk. 
YOSTVILLE, Pa., April 22, 1904. 

The L. A. P. Co., Sirs:—I take pleasure in recom. 

mending ‘* Little Giant’? Stock Food to all who have 


cows, horses, colts, etc. Ihave used two pails of it and 
am highly pleased with the results. My cows have 
doubled in their milk; my calves are thriving splendidly 
and my horses and colfs have gained beyond all my 
expectations. It has also been a great help to them 
while shedding. I would not be without your Food, 
1 wish your Company the success it deserves. 
Respectfully yours, WM. TI. SMITH, 





Pays Big. 
CARLISLE, Pa., RFD No. 1, May 12, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., GENTLEMEN:—I have used 
* Little Giant” Stock Food and find it very profitable. 
I had some sick horses; two had a bad cough, I fed 
them “Little Giant” and it broke up the cough and 
they got well. I commenced last February feeding 


“Little Giant” and have fed three and one-half large 
pails so far and would not like to do without it. Itwill 
pay every farmer who has stock and poultry to try it, 


for he will soon be convinced that it pays big to use it. 
Yours truly, JOHN WOLF, 


Best I Ever Fed. 


Trout CREEK, N, Y., April 22, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., DEAR S1trs:—I had two cows 
that were * OFF” their feed; would not eat hay nor 
grain. I put two doses “ Little Giant” Stock Food 
down them and they began to eat and came outall right. 
It is the best Food I ever fed. 
Truly yours, WILLIAM BURROWS, 


A Grand Thing. 
Bovina CENTRE, N. Y., April 25, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Gents :—Enclosed please find 
my check for six pails of ‘ Little Giant’’ Stock Food. 
Your Food is a grand thing, and I expect to sell a lot 
more for you this fall. 
Yours truly, G. W. FULLER, 








Found as Recommended. 
MILLERSBURG, Pa., April 22, 1904. 
The L.A.P. Co. :—I have used your * Little Giant” 
Stock Food and I find it as you recommended it. I 
have a dairy and have fed it with success to my cows, 
horses, pigs and chickens. . 
Respectfully yours, DAVID W. LENKER, 





Lackawanna Animal Product Co., Moosic, Pa. 














HEME are other gasoline engines, but none that start so 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July, Price reasonable, Write for catalog. 
Built 


by the ALAMO M FG. CO., 43 S. Market St, Boston, Mass. 














this season than last year. Why pay more .. a= 
when you can buy the best of vs at lower ae 
WE 3: C. 0. 


Don't buy this season until 
u have our lower prices. WE G 


A Order 
prices Taam all othersask? Do not fail tosend from 
today for our low cash prices & free ssmples. Sample 





Other houses demand all moncy in advance, thatis why we allow you to examine, and invite your 
® inspection of every ball before payin ooo graded << “4 oa a ae ‘oo — 
to bethe highest grade on the market. Do not comp: 
0 UARANTEE TW K E our twine to inferior grades offered by Catalog concerns. 
Someat ber we are not in THE TRUST and are the first and only in- Postal Card to mearest place and receive by seal- 
CoC PEI the United States selling direct to consume: ed mail samples, prices, etc. Ask for 


OOPER CORDAGE CO. Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 








see OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











SILOS Patent Frame. Easily constructed. 
Meet every requirement. Every silo 


guaranteed. 12x30 silo $137.56. 
aud Mich. Tank rates to Grangers and Farmer's 
Clubs. Write for special plan. Dept. I, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO., Jefferson, Ash. Co., O. 


“ABENAQUE” Saxe 


NA 
a 


ITSELF 


eawing, 
threshing 
end general 
ghep work, 
Beforebuy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog 


The Fearless Railway 


Horse Pqwers 
fun easier and yield more power than any other. 
Buited to Cutting, Sawing Pumping, Threah- 
1 farm uses. Also Threshers, Engines, 
Cutters, Saw Machines, Round Silos, ete. Cae 
fr 


jogue free. 
;HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y¥. 






est stock in Norway 






















ch Gasoline Engines ESF 

Sold on Their Merits. ahonagque mae 
Perfect working Traction, also Stationary Westminster’ Station, Vb 
and Portable. Cider Presses, special presses and 
supplies, Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, etc. Send 
for catalogue. 


Monerch Machinery CO., 39 Cortland St., New York 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








